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This Issue in Brief 


A Lawyer Looks at Probation.—The keynote of 
probation is individualized treatment which, ac- 
cording to Attorney at Law Frank A. Ross of 
Madison, Wisconsin, is a more effective method of 
preventing repeated crime than mere punishment. 
Wisdom and experience have demonstrated that 
punishment by imprisonment is not the most effec- 
tive deterrent, he points out. Punishment, he as- 
serts, does not deter the punished from committing 
new offenses. In his thoughtful and provocative 
article Mr. Ross re-emphasizes the need for trained 
personnel, lower case loads, and systematic studies 
of the common factors by which human behavior 
may be more accurately predicted. Mr. Ross’ arti- 
cle will be of special interest to judges, lawyers, 
and probation officers. 


We Call Them Delinquents.—Miss Leontine R. 
Young’s highlight talk before the Annual Con- 
gress of Correction in 1950 prompted the editors 
to ask her to write an article for FEDEDRAL PROBA- 
TION giving her general views on the delinquency 
problem. Miss Young emphasizes that we have for- 
gotten that delinquents are children, that we have 
not respected them as individuals, that the delin- 
quent child can be helped, that we need to find and 
know the unhappy child in the early stages, and 
that possibly we just don’t care enough about the 
troubled child. Miss Young’s vivid and realistic 
article is a challenge to all—professional workers 
and laymen alike—who are interested in the pre- 
vention and treatment of delinquency. 

Light on Obscure Facets.—Harrison Allen Dobbs, 
professor of social welfare at Louisiana State Uni- 


versity, focuses light on the hidden values of juve- 
nile court organization and practices which are 
commonly overlooked and comments on the worth- 
whileness of the juvenile court movement. He re- 
minds us that juvenile courts cannot possibly 
advance nor fulfill the public mandates under 
which they work until they improve substantially 
and public opinion insists that each is adequately 
supported and protected. Midcentury is an appro- 
priate time, Professor Dobbs concludes, for stock- 
taking and seeking ways to increase the juvenile 
court’s efficiency and meaning. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices in the 
United States.—The third of FEDERAL PROBATION’S 
series of articles on impressions of visitors from 
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other countries of correctional practices in the 
United States is by Dr. Maarten E. Tjaden, direc- 
tor of probation and parole for the Netherlands, 
who visited our country for a 6-month period dur- 
ing 1951 as a United Nations fellow. Of special 
interest are the comparisons Dr. Tjaden makes 
between correctional methods and practices in his 
country and those of the United States. What gives 
him the most confidence in the future development 
of correctional programs in our country is the 
common language spoken by judges, prison offi- 


cials, psychiatrists, and social workers and the 


similarity of ideas they hold about the treatment 
of the offender. 


Inservice Training in Probation and Parole.— 
The first of three articles on inservice training in 
correctional work is by Louis J. Sharp, assistant 
chief of probation for the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. Mr. Sharp discusses the 
four general areas of training, considers the basic 
requirements for an effective program, and com- 
ments on the facilities of the federal probation 
system for inservice training. 


The Federal Probation Service Training Center. 
—lIn the second article on inservice training Chief 
Probation Officer Ben S. Meeker of the federal 
probation office for the Northern District of IIli- 
nois describes the work of the training center es- 
tablished at Chicago in 1949 by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts in conjunction 
with the District Court for the Northern District 


of Illinois and with the collaboration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Formerly on the social work fac- 
ulty of Indiana University and the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Meeker is well qualified to discuss 
and evaluate the purposes, functions, and content 
of an inservice training program. 


Inservice Training of Prison Employees.—In 
his article on the inservice training of prison em- 
ployees Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger, supervisor of 
training for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, relates 
that prison work is a human relations field requir- 
ing continuous training. He outlines the minimum 
preliminary training for a prison employee at the 
time of entering on duty, discusses devices and 
methods for an effective program, and sets forth 
the responsibilities and duties of the one person 
with whom the responsibility for inservice train- 
ing should rest. 


The Role of the Parole Adviser.—The parole ad- 
viser, according to Edwin B. Cunningham, federal 
probation officer at Cincinnati, has a long and hon- 
orable lineage dating back to the time when super- 
vision of released prisoners was largely in the 
hands of volunteers and private agencies. He con- 
tinues to play a significant role in the rehabilitation 
of the parolee, Mr. Cunningham points out, and 
ideally he and the parole officer should function as 
a team. Most of Mr. Cunningham’s remarks about 
the parole adviser are also applicable to the proba- 
tion adviser. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be 
deserving of consideration. 


A Lawyer Looks at Probation 


By FRANK A. Ross 
Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin * 


HOSE OF US who sincerely and from our hearts 
1 oeiie in the efficacy of probation are some- 

times prone to magnify its importance in the 
field of criminal justice. We are also in danger of 
becoming complacent about its acceptance and be- 
lieve that because in 1925 we secured the passage 
of a Federal Probation Act, the battle is won. We 
delude ourselves into thinking that every man can 
see the wisdom of probation as we see it. Too fre- 
quently we forget that probation is but one in- 
strumentality in the inventory of devices society 
has evolved to control crime and that general ac- 
ceptance of probation is only tentative, at best. 


Probation: The Result of a Rebellion 
Against Mass Imprisonment 


The development of probation in the past cen- 
tury came about as a rebellion first by judges and 
others having to do with the improvement of the 
criminal law and then by the public at large against 
the unfairness and rigidity of the mass punish- 
ment of all offenders under fixed sentences. Proba- 
tion, first manifesting itself quite informally and 
without specific statutory authority—by suspen- 
sion of sentence, deferred sentence, and the like— 
was an attempt to ameliorate the harshness of a 
system deemed unfair to particular offenders. The 
demand for probation, in the early days, was dic- 
tated largely by this more or less emotional reac- 
tion to harsh laws and a harsh system. 

It was only gradually that it came to be be- 
lieved by an increasing number of persons that 
probation had affirmative value, a utility quite 
apart from this narrow purpose of mitigating 
harshness in individual cases. Men began to see 
that probation, in a given case, might rehabilitate 
the offender more rapidly, more effectively, and at 
less cost than prison and that the deterrent effect 
of probation on others might not be very different 
from the deterrent effect of imprisonment. Un- 
doubtedly the statistical studies made in our pris- 
ons, establishing as they do the high incidence of 
recidivism among jailed men, and other accumulat- 
ing evidence as to the inefficacy of imprisonment 


* Mr. Ross is chairman of the Committee on Sentencing, Probation, and 
Parole of the American Bar Association’s Section on Crimi 


contributed to this changed point of view. But it 
was only as this mass of evidence began to filter 
down to the man in the street that the probation 
movement attained sufficient impetus to bring 
about the creation of statutory probation systems 
by a majority of our states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Today even the corner grocer finds it difficult to 
understand how a first offender can be expected 
to straighten out if, as a consequence of his offense, 
he is committed to mass imprisonment where he is 
subjected to corroding idleness and the guidance 
of experienced professional criminals. Today most 
people realize that a common by-product of prison 
is a bitterness and hatred of society on the part of 
the inmate and a desire on his part to strike back; 
that too frequently the offender released from 
prison has gained nothing from his prison experi- 
ence except a knowledge of the techniques of the 
underworld and a roster of its inhabitants. 

We are a hardheaded and practical people, in- 
clined to test any program by the results. If one of 
the primary purposes of imprisonment is to deter 
offenders from further crimes and to deter others 
by force of example, and most people will accept 
that as the goal, we ask ourselves how good a job 
has imprisonment done? When we read in the 
newspapers that studies made in state prisons have 
shown repeaters constituting from 63 to 80 per- 
cent of the population at any given time; that 
Eddie Murphy, convicted in Detroit, had 64 prior 
convictions on his record; Frank Ryan a record 
of 76 sentences in Cleveland ; and a Waukesha resi- 
dent at his death at the age of 75, a total of 87 
convictions with better than two-thirds of his life 
spent behind bars, we cannot help but feel that, 
while certainty of conviction may help check ori- 
ginal crime, punishment by imprisonment does 
little to check repeated crime. Logic tells us, as 
William Draper Lewis, former director of the 
American Law Institute, has stated in the metri- 
cal philosophy of Ogden Nash, 


“He who has never tasted jail 
Is well within the legal pale, 
While he who has served a heavy sentence 
Renews the racket, not repentance.” 
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Emotions of Hatred and Revenge Still Survive 


These are the things that reason tells us, these 
are the conclusions that have general popular ac- 
ceptance. And it is because of their popular accept- 
ance that we have probation today. And yet let 
none of us suppose for a moment that the harsh 
philosophy of punishment for its own sake has 
disappeared from the scene. Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman writing in 1930 said 

With the passing of the theory that the only important 
factor in dealing with a person charged with a crime is 
that of establishing his guilt and inflicting punishment 
there came into existence a doctrine to the effect that a 
study of the transgressor himself is as important to soci- 
ety in the interest of social justice and welfare, as the 
act of the offender and his punishment. It was through 
the force of this doctrine that probation originated. For- 
malism was almost wholly discarded and a genuine in- 
terest in the adjustment of the offender to normal social 
relations was substituted for the emotion of hatred and 
vengeance. 

There is general intellectual acceptance of this 
thesis but Judge Hoffman went too far when he 
implied that the emotion of hatred and vengeance 
had disappeared. No, these emotions are still there, 
just under the surface. The reactions of the public 
and even judges are too frequently dictated by the 
heart and not the mind. Man is still in very many 
respects a primitive being ruled by groundless 
fears. In many cases we pursue the offender in full 
ery like a pack of wolves. Our reason tells us the 
positive values of probation, but because we are 
afraid, we throw reason overboard. We hate the 
criminal, we want to punish him. Too frequently 
this is the popular attitude. One has only to note 
the waive of emotionalism that has swept the 
country in dealing with the subject of sex deviates, 
with the harsh and bad and ineffective laws that 
have sometimes resulted. The public, and fre- 
quently judges, have failed to distinguish between 
the dangerous and the nondangerous and judges 
have many times committed to prison because of 
the fear of public reaction and because of the fear 
of making a mistake. 


Criminal Law Rooted in the Past 


I think we cannot understand this interplay of 
conflicting forces unless we understand something 
of the origin and the development of the criminal 
law, its objectives and purposes, and the ends 
sought to be accomplished by the punishment of 
offenders, for our emotional attitudes are largely 

1 Judge Charles W. Hoffman, “Trends of Probation.” 1930 Yearbook 


of the National Probation and Parole Association, 1930. p. 76. 
2 Hall & Glueck, Cases on Criminal Law. 


conditioned by those of our parents and our ances- 
tors reading back for many centuries. The emo- 
tions of hatred and revenge which we exhibit 
toward the criminal are deeply rooted in the past. 
While in general those acts that arouse the re- 
sentment of society and have a tendency to injure 
or endanger society are crimes, this was not al- 
ways so. The definitions of crime and provisions 
for the treatment of criminals do not come to us as 
some God-given, well-rounded, and wholly logical 
philosophy. Professor Glueck ? likens the law to a 
coral reef and points out that thousands of judges 
and numerous commentators, reflecting upon the 
myriad of actual and hypothetical cases, have 
made their little deposits to the growing mass, and 
that this has been done over centuries of time, in 
varying cultures, in different countries, and in suc- 
ceeding stages of social evolution. The foundations 
of the early criminal law were laid in the clan with 
its emphasis upon the objective consequences of 
the act done and its raison d’etre, a substitute for 
private vengeance. Although this fundamental no- 
tion of the criminal law as a substitute for private 
vengeance has undergone a metamorphosis through 
the centuries and has been shaped and molded by 
the developing social structure, the growth of 
Christianity and the industrial revolution, it has 
even today the vitality of an ancient tradition. 
Through the centuries two more or less constant 
threads of thought run through the fabric of the 
law. The conflicting philosophies have competed 
with each other for supremacy and both have made 
a lasting impression upon the content of the law 
and our method of dealing with criminal offenders. 
The philosophy, as old as Plato, that punishment 
ought to have a prospective utility and can be jus- 
tified only if it furthers the ends of society is today 
the dominant philosophy. But many people still 
believe with Kant and Hegel that punishment is 
justifiable for its own sake and without thought of 
a positive result to be accomplished. Even the lan- 
guage of this philosophy with its emphasis solely 
upon the retrospective effect of punishment is in 
common use for we talk of the criminal “expiating 
his sins” of “paying his debt to society” and of 
society “exacting vengeance” upon the wrongdoer. 
The positive view is the prevalent one today but 
the negative view has been too long entrenched in 
our thinking not to have left a significant mark. 
Most men would say that the state, in its deal- 
ings with those who misbehave, ought to act so as 
to lessen the chances of future misbehavior; that 
our treatment of the criminal must be so designed 
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as to deter the offender from committing new 
crimes, and to deter others from misbehavior by 
force of example. Yes, we pay lip service to this 
idea but all too frequently the ancient thirst for 
revenge seizes us and for the time being we throw 
overboard these fine new beliefs and in effect cry 
for the prisoner’s blood. Perhaps this satisfies some 
emotional need that we do not quite understand. 
Certain it is that whatever we may say as to fitting 
the treatment to the criminal and not the crime, 
we still in our hearts tend to measure the punish- 
ment by the crime. We are horrified at the lenient 
treatment of a wrongdoer. We want him to suffer 
whether or not it helps society and in our hearts 
we exult when he “gets his just deserts.” 

The philosophy of probation makes a conscious 
choice between the conflicting notions of punish- 
ment for its own sake and punishment as a means 
of reducing crime. It proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the end of the criminal law ought to be 
the protection of society from conduct that will 
harm it and its advocates believe that. Wisdom 
and experience have demonstrated that punish- 
ment by imprisonment is not the most effective 
deterrent. Punishment does not deter the punished 
from committing new offenses and while the effect 
of punishmnt as a deterrent upon others by force 
of example is more debatable because less suscep- 
tible of proof, probation is grounded upon the 
proposition that the principal deterrent in our 
traditional means of dealing with criminals lies 
not in the harshness of the punishment meted out, 
but in the swiftness and sureness of apprehension 
and the disgrace and ignominy of conviction. 
Thoughtful persons are well aware that 200 years 
ago when pickpockets in England were punished 
by public hanging (public because it was thought 
that the public character of the punishment would 
deter by example) the public had to be excluded 
from the affair and the sentences carried out in 
private in order to protect the crowds who at- 
tended the hangings from gangs of pickpockets 
operating among them. 


Keynote of Probation Is Individualized Treatment 


The keynote of probation is individualized treat- 
ment of the offender and probation acts postulate 
that individualized treatment of the offender is a 
more effective deterrent in preventing repeated 
crime than mere punishment. Logic tells us that the 
protection of society is best accomplished by (1) 
the segregation of those most dangerous persons 


who do not offer a reasonable chance of being re- 
habilitated and (2) the rehabilitation through in- 
dividualized treatment of those who appear to be 
capable of rehabilitation. This poses a choice, a 
choice which, in the first instance, must be made 
by the sentencing judge. If the prisoner falls in 
the first category, the judge must commit to prison 
and if the prisoner falls in the second category, 
then probation is suggested. But this is an ex- 
tremely difficult choice for the judge to make. 
There are no adequate standards and tests for pre- 
dicting human behavior and the judge must act 
in the face of public doubt, public ignorance, and 
public apathy. If probation is suggested by the 
facts, calling as it does for individualized treat- 
ment, the judge still must be satisfied that the pro- 
bation service available to him is a service capable 
of providing treatment. 


Probation Needs More Personnel 
and More Expert Personnel 


The crying need of probation today is for three 
things. First, more expert personnel; second, more 
personnel ; and third, more information on the pre- 
dictability of human behavior. Probation has made 
tremendous strides in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Standards have been constantly raised and 
yet, even today, many probation services are staffed 
by persons who by no stretch of the imagination 
can be characterized as trained experts in the field 
of human behavior. Political considerations still 
enter into the selection of some probation person- 
nel and too frequently it is considered that com- 
mon sense and a liking for people are alone sufficient 
to qualify one for this dedicated service. Early in 
its inauguration the case load of federal probation 
officers was as high as 400 and even today many 
federal probation officers have a case load of 100 
or more. Case loads of this size make it impossible 
to do casework and to render individualized treat- 
ment in any true sense of the term. Expert person- 
nel and adequate personnel, in the sense of adequate 
in number, cost money, but if probation is to do 
the effective job that can be done, legislators must 
be persuaded that money spent for probation serv- 
ice is money wisely spent. Every probation officer 
knows that the average cost of adequate probation 
service per offender is less than one-tenth that of 
keeping the same offender in prison. It is simple 
arithmetic to establish the tremendous savings 
that can result to the state from an efficient proba- 
tion system. These are facts that must be brought 
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home to the public at large, and legislators in par- 
ticular, before we can expect to be provided with 
more experts and more adequate personnel. 


Need for Research on Predictability 
of Human Behavior 


I have spoken about the hard decision that a 
trial judge must make in each case coming before 
him: Imprisonment or probation? The judge is 
helped today in making his decision—or perhaps 
I should say can be helped in making his decision, 
because some judges do not avail themselves of the 
service—by a comprehensive presentence investiga- 
tion made by the probation service. But even with 
this mass of information and the judge’s own com- 
mon sense and experience it still may be a hard 
choice for the sentencing judge to determine 
whether the particular offender is a good risk. 
And his natural tendency will be to resolve any 
doubts against probation because he knows how 
serious the results of a mistake can be. About one- 
third of federal offenders are accorded probation. 
In my opinion, this number is far too small and 
there are many who are committed to prison who 
are rot essentially dangerous to society and who 
are harmed by their experience. There is relatively 
little statistical information available today to as- 
sist the judge in making a decision. I believe that 
there is great need for the establishment of a com- 
mon statistical system throughout the land and the 
carrying on of a comprehensive research program 
of the common factors by which human behavior 
may be more accurately predicted. 


Probation Officers Should Be Under Civil Service 


Under the Federal Probation Act, probation offi- 
cers are appointed by the courts. It is said that the 
probation officer is an adjunct of the court and an 
arm of the court, that the relationship between the 
court and the probation officer is a confidential one 
and, therefore, that it is only proper that the judge 
should appoint his probation officer. The Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts and the 
Probation Division have done an excellent job of 
educating judges to the importance of having 
trained probation officers and of suggesting stand- 
ards but the fact remains that some appointments 
are made without regard to these suggested stand- 
ards and some appointments, in the past at least, 
have been in the nature of political rewards. In 


3 Henry P. Chandler, “The Future of Federal Probation,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, June 1950, p. 47. 


some states the probation service is an integrated 
service rendered at the state leve] and appointment 
is made under some type of civil service system, 
not by the courts. Such probation services have been 
uniformly efficient and the personnel standards of 
such probation services have been uniformly high. 
Moreover, such systems have functioned in close 
harmony with the courts. I suggest that the prac- 
tice of court-appointed probation officers in the 
federal system be re-examined. 


The Sponsor System 


The sponsor system under which the probation 
officer interests some citizens in the community, 
men of understanding and large hearts, as spon- 
sors in individual cases, is in wide use. The judi- 
cious selection of sponsors and their enlistment is 
not easy and as Henry P. Chandler, director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
has said,* is not possible on any large scale. Never- 
theless, men can be found here and there who are 
both willing and desirous of being friends to persons 
whose greatest need is friendship. The practice is 
a good one and officers who use it are to be com- 
mended upon their initiative in procuring spon- 
sorship. There is a danger, however, for it is an 
important fact that some probation officers have 
attempted, through the sponsorship system, to 
divest themselves of responsibility for the persons 
under their charge and have used the sponsor sys- 
tem as a device to escape both work and responsi- 
bility. Good casework means that the officer will 
use the sponsor just as he uses any other suitable 
community resource without relinquishing in any 
way the ultimate responsibility for supervision 
and individual treatment. 


Responsibility for Public Education 


I cannot emphasize too much the fact that in my 
opinion the probation officer is a dedicated person. 
In addition to the manifold responsibilities placed 
on him by the court, he has a responsibility to the 
public at large and to the system of which he is a 
representative. He must take advantage of every 
opportunity that comes his way to promote public 
understanding and support of delinquency and 
crime prevention programs. He must be eager to 
interpret the human quality of his work. He must 
be in a very real sense a salesman, quick to point 
out the cheapness of probation and the excellent 
results that are to be obtained by its consistent use. 
He must, whenever he meets them, combat the forces 
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of ignorance and the destructive effects of the 
emotions of hatred and revenge. He can serve on 
community planning boards, assist in developing 
community programs of delinquency prevention, 
participate as a technical consultant to profes- 
sional bodies in this field, interpret his work to 
luncheon clubs and other community groups, and 
serve in a variety of other ways. If probation is to 
attain its maximum growth, every probation offi- 
cer should be a missionary of the service as well 
as a worker in the field. 


Use of Community Resources 


Many probation officers are not adequately in- 
formed as to community facilities and community 
resources that may be employed by them in the 
supervision of persons placed in their charge. It 
should be realized that the probation department 
is but one of several agencies in the community en- 
gaged in helping people to make adequate social 
adjustments. Just as the causes of delinquency are 
manifold, so are the resources and tools which the 
good probation officer will use. He comes against 
physical disease, mental disturbance, marital diffi- 
culties, and fundamental emotional disturbance. If 
he is to attain a measure of success in the highly 
individual casework that is called for, he must utilize 
clinics and hospitals, psychiatrists and psychiatric 
services, counseling agencies such as the Family 
Welfare Association, the assistance of pastors, vo- 
cational guidance counsel, and many others. But he 
cannot use these services until he knows what they 
are. Every officer has an obligation to inventory 
available community resources and, once inven- 
toried, to make judicious use of them. And these 
things can best be done by the probation officer 
who identifies himself with the community. 


The Practice of Ordering Restitution 


In some jurisdictions, judges make a practice of 
ordering restitution as a condition of probation. 
The idea behind this practice is a good one and 
there is no doubt that probation as an investment 
in humanity has through the years justified itself 
in restitution made and families supported. The 
fact is, however, that some judges have been un- 
realistic and have placed impossible burdens upon 
the probationer in the way of ordering restitution. 
This has had the inevitable result on the one hand 
of discouraging the probationer and slowing down 
the rehabilitative process and, on the other, of nec- 


essitating repeated extensions of the probation pe- 
riod. I suggest that sentencing judges make a 
realistic appraisal of the possibilities of restitu- 
tion and order partial restitution only, when par- 
tial restitution is all that is reasonably attainable. 


Recommendation as to Sentence 


Some judges, both federal and state, desire from 
the probation officer who makes a presentence in- 
vestigation a factual report of the investigation 
without recommendation. Other judges desire a rec- 
ommendation. It seems to me that the recommen- 
dation of a competent probation officer who has 
properly made an investigation of the facts is a 
valuable social instrumentality which every judge 
ought to seek. 


Individualized Treatment Must Be Implemented 


The individualized treatment contemplated by 
probation is not fundamentally different from the 
more general concept of socialized or individual- 
ized justice that has been so aptly expounded by 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, but that concept without implementation 
is nothing more than an idea. Dean Pound feared 
that the public, in accepting the concept of social- 
ized justice, was accepting it as an end in itself 
and not as a means to an end. The same danger 
exists so far as the individualized treatment of 
criminal offenders is concerned. If the principle 
of individualized treatment is to be more than an 
idea and is to accomplish the results that the pro- 
ponents of probation have envisioned, it will re- 
quire the services of an adequate number of highly 
trained persons who are skilled in social work. 
This necessitates, of course, the spending of more 
public money, but the spending of the money re- 
quired for the enlargement of these services is, 
in the long run, an economy. It is time that we 
abandon the notion that the way to make men fit 
for liberty is to deprive them of liberty. If we are 
willing to spend relatively small amounts of money 
now for better trained probation officers and more 
probation officers so that the case loads are such 
as to permit effective supervision, the long run 
cost of prisons built of brick and mortar and stone 
and the cost to society of the mounting crime index 
can be sharply reduced. Unless and until we have 
done these things, the possibilities and values of 
probation will never be adequately realized. 
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We Call Them Delinquents 


By LEONTINE R. YOUNG 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work 


as a living room, a young boy sat sullenly apart 

from the group. Crouched on a stiff chair he 
looked like a crumpled puppet propped there by 
a careless child until one looked carefully at his 
pale, unmoving face. It was a mask of desolation, a 
face on which despair and hate and fear had al- 
ready set their seal of blank rigidity. His eyes 
stared back at you with the bleak and certain knowl- 
edge that you like all adults were a feared and 
hated enemy, an enemy so dangerous that even his 
hate and his fear must be veiled from you. Only in 
the blankness of a death mask was there any 
degree of safety for him, any hope of self-preser- 
vation. You smiled at him knowing as you did so 
that it was meaningless, and your smile broke into 
nothing against that stony immobility. He was a 
juvenile delinquent, newly committed to a correc- 
tional institution, and this was the recreation pe- 
riod. Asa visitor you dutifully watched the activities 
of the children but as a human being your eyes 
came back always to the masks, searching for some 
hint of what they concealed, poignantly aware of 
the human tragedy which had made that conceal- 
ment necessary. You remembered that once, not so 
very long ago, each one of those masks had been born 
intothe world with thecapacity for laughter, for hon- 
est, natural human responses, for growth and cre- 
ative development; and before your eyes the crime 
of wasted human talents, of the denial of warmth 
and color and productive life took shape and form. 
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Have We Forgotten They Are Children? 


Some people still say in one way or another that 
some children are born good and some are born bad. 
Most people deny that in words, but their actions 
expose a strange compromise with their denial. In 
action they say these children we call delinquents 
have from whatever cause become bad; they are 
now different and set apart from other children; 
and only by punishment can we make them good 
again. If punishment does not succeed, there ‘is no 
recourse but to go on punishing and isolating and 
paying the inevitable bill which mounts higher and 
higher in price. We have forgotten that these are 


children, that behind the delinquency is a person, 
that behind the mask isa hurt and miserable child— 
twisted by violence, stunted by hate and blinded 
by fear, true—but nevertheless a child. We fear 
these children because unlike some other sick chil- 
dren they turn their hate and violence outward and 
damage others as well as themselves. Our concern 
arises in the first place not because they have been 
hurt and denied the chance for normal human 
growth nor because inevitably they further dam- 
age themselves but because they hurt and menace 
us. When they attack us, steal from us, threaten 
our safety and our possessions, we respond only 
to what they do, not to what they are nor why they 
do it. Even when we try to understand, try to help 
them, we so often fail and grow disillusioned 
because they do not listen to our admonitions, do 
not heed our advice, seem so indifferent to our 
standards. In easy discouragement we say that 
compulsion and punishment are after all the only 
way ; and sometimes we speak bitterly of the folly 
of “coddling” children like this. 


We Have Not Respected Them as Individuals 


Rarely do we, the adults, look first to ourselves 
and our own attitudes. We do not note that our 
concern is not for the child but for his behavior. 
We ask of him conformity, to be “good,” but we do 
not inquire into his unhappiness. We set up rules 
and demand that he obey them, but we do not 
observe what insistent demands spring from his 
own needs nor do we see any need to take account 
of them. We frown upon his anger and his vio- 
lence and tell him to put them aside as if they were 
worn-out toys to be lightly discarded. That hate 
and anger do not simply evaporate is a fact we 
disregard; that in his past the child has had real 
reason for the violence of his emotions we ignore. 
So often we ask in effect that he give up his delin- 
quent behavior because it disturbs us, is unaccept- 
able to us, but so seldom do we ask what we owe 
him, do we inquire how he has been cheated and 
attacked, what we can now give him. In fact most 
of the time we seem to proceed on the incredibly 
naive premise that a delinquent child is simply 
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“‘bad” because he wants to be, because he enjoys 
being that way, and all we have to do is persuade 
or compel him to be “good.” When he refuses to do 
so, we expect that by punishment we can make him 
see that being “bad” is really more painful in the 
final analysis than being “good.” Perhaps after 
all we are guilty chiefly of an abysmal lack of 
imagination, of a tremendous blindness which sees 
only the effect of the delinquent’s behavior upon 
ourselves and so rarely what it is really telling us 
of a child’s unhappiness, revolt, and confusion. 
What happens that transforms a sentient human 
being, that dynamic bundle of creative potentiali- 
ties, into an attacker and a fortress, into the immo- 
bile puppet on a chair in a few short years? Take 
Bill. He was born into a slum family; unwanted 
because he was yet another mouth to feed, another 
body to care for, another voice to make demands 
upon a mother already overburdened with unre- 
mitting insatiable demands. His home was a tene- 
ment where the family of seven shared three rooms 
with the rats who made frequent visits and the 
insect life that could not be dislodged from the 
crumbling old building. There was neither space 
nor air, and the room where Bill slept opened only 
on an air shaft. Bill’s father worked hard, but with- 
out education or special skills, he earned barely 
enough to keep his growing family fed and shel- 
tered. Periodically under the weight of drudgery 
and worry he would get roaring drunk and explode 
his growing anger by beating up any of his family 
within reach. When he was sober, he was often 
sullen and morose; and frequently he struck the 
children as if he could in this fashion somehow 
redress the balance of his life. Bill hated and 
feared his father; understanding little of his fa- 
ther’s frustrations and bitterness he knew clearly, 
however, that he was an unwanted responsibility 
to his father and a scapegoat for his anger. Bill 
learned early the power and tremendous advan- 
tages of size, but size to him meant only the oppor- 
tunity to hurt and exploit. Of size and power that 
protected he had no experience. Bill’s mother 
plodded through the days is if she were long since 
done with the business of feeling anything more 
than irritation and a chronic dull despair. She 
neglected the children much of the time and what 
little attention she devoted to Bill was withdrawn 
when a new baby came along to claim the dregs of 
her wavering affection. Bill learned early to look 
out for himself. With all the passionate egotism of 
any young child he fought for what he wanted ; but 
carefully locked inside himself was the conviction 
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that he was of no value as a person, that he had 
nothing of any account to offer, that he had no place 
of his own in the world. His experiences at school, 
in the neighborhood, and on the streets only con- 
firmed that verdict, and he fought against it in the 
only way he could—by making trouble, by attack- 
ing others. He trusted no one, and it is dubious 
that the possibility of such a feeling ever entered 
his mind although unrecognized by himself he 
suffered constantly from the need and longing to 
do so. He hated and feared anyone bigger or 
stronger than himself because they were certain 
danger to his own survival, and very naturally the 
law and all its representatives were to him as 
a second father. They stood in the way of what he 
wanted and they waited only to punish and destroy 
him. The only law Bill acknowledged was the 
pressing demand of his own desires, and like the 
very small child these desires were direct, primi- 
tive, and urgent taking no account of obligations 
to others and hampered in their fulfillment only 
by outside forces. Where would Bill have learned 
about obligations to others, respect for law, the 
satisfaction of being an established and sharing 
member of an orderly society ? No one had acknowl- 
edged any obligations to him; no one had respected 
him as an individual; no one had shared in happi- 
ness and generosity with him. And so Bill was one 
against the world, finding only a transient and su- 
perficial place in the sun with others like himself and 
knowing deep in his heart that the world was too big, 
too powerful for him and for those others he called 
his friends. He covered that knowledge with bra- 
vado, with defiance, with a mask of indifference and 
would have died before he admitted its truth. 


There Are Many Kinds of Delinquents 


Bill is one kind of delinquent—there are many. 
There is Jane who stole only to distribute her 
spoils to the other more fortunate children around 
her. Even in the face of indisputable proof she 
always denied she had taken anything. Jane had 
spent her short life in six foster homes, and each 
had asked her to leave because she did not fit into 
the pattern of behavior they approved. She had not 
seen her mother in 5 years, and she had never 
known her father. She was secretly ashamed and 
frightened of what she did, but she could never 
explain why she did it and indeed she did not know 
herself. Instead she denied everything in the fu- 
tile hope that by this means it would cease to exist 
and for the rest withdrew more and more into 
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herself like a frightened small animal into a bur- 
row. For all delinquents the behavior is much the 
same—they steal, fight, truant, run away from 
home, and in one way or another defy authority— 
but the persons behind the behavior and the rea- 
sons for it are different. One thing they all share 
in common—their distrust of adults who are big- 
ger and stronger than they and the hurt they have 
received from those adults who should have pro- 
tected and loved them. These children have learned 
in a hard and bitter school that weakness is an 
invitation to destruction, that confidence in a 
grownup is a passport to betrayal, and that the 
primary law of life is that might makes right. 


The Delinquent Child Can Be Helped 


For those who in whatever capacity seek to 
help these children, the great question is how to 
open the door of this warped, self-maintained prison 
and help them look out at a world that contains 
friends and laughter as well as enemies and hate. 
We know that this means an internal as well as 
an external change. The attempt to make people 
be good has always failed; the only possibility for 
change is to help them want to be good. Up to the 
present we have for the most part sought to impose 
by coercion those standards of behavior which soci- 
ety has learned from long experience are necessary 
to an orderly existence. Correctional institutions 
have attempted to suppress the child’s violence and 
antisocial behavior, sometimes as kindly as possible, 
sometimes brutally meeting violence with violence. 
Without regard for the individual child’s feelings 
or his ability to conform to these standards our 
efforts to “reform” him have often made demands 
that he could not possibly meet and we then have 
punished him for a failure that was from the begin- 
ning inevitable. All too often in fact we have asked 
of him a degree of suppression and conformity 
that no child could hope to meet successfully with- 
out damage to his own personality and that must 
become for any child abnormal. The result for the 
delinquent child is a reinforcement of the same 
old lesson—adults wish to punish not to help, to 
destroy not to build, to exploit not to protect. Even 
when the method is kindly the objective, because it 
is delusory, remains unjust. The child may submit 
helplessly to superior strength, may for a time give 
the appearance of “goodness,” but he has merely 
gone underground usually to await more favorable 
opportunity. He learns quickly that it is not about 
him as a person and his happiness that we are con- 
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cerned, but about his behavior and its effect on us, 
which is to say about ourselves. And thus we repeat 
the old lesson—“we do not care about you and what 
happens to you so long as you do not endanger us. 
If you do, we will stop you by force.”” Amazing that 
we should ever have expected that this could re- 
habilitate, could alter rebellion into co-operation. 


Child Needs Help in the Preventive Stages 


What then can we do to help these bitter children 
who do menace us both as children and soon as 
adults? First we can care enough about them as 
people, as human beings of value to us and to our 
society, to try to reach them and help them before 
they are involved in serious trouble. Their problems 
and unhappiness are visible in school, in the com- 
munity, in any place where there are eyes to see. 
Often they have already come to the attention of 
authority in minor ways, have sometimes come to 
the court, and they have been warned of coming 
punishment if they do not change their ways, and 
then they have been returned to their same old 
problems and unhappiness. In few if any com- 
munities, does there exist anything like even mini- 
mum facilities for helping children in this still 
preventive stage. The few clinics and youth agen- 
cies are overcrowded and often can offer only a 
fraction of the time, attention, and treatment 
needed to make more than a superficial dent in the 
problem. Even where such time and service is avail- 
able, these agencies are largely dependent upon 
the wish of the child and his family to seek help. 
Nor can it be overlooked that to many disturbed 
children the offer of such help, in the beginning at 
least, wears the guise of a new trick by officialdom, 
a new and more subtle way of persuading the child 
to betray himself so that he may more easily be 
destroyed. He looks for the catch beneath soft 
words and is frankly skeptical of any adult who 
says he wishes to help him. As one girl in such a 
setting put it, “What are you people getting out 
of this? Just what is your angle?” To convince 
such a child that there is no hidden “angle” takes 
time—often a good deal of time, patience, and most 
vital of all the opportunity to test and experience 
for himself over and over again the fact that this 
particular adult is honest, always means exactly 
what he says, and never betrays or lets him down. 
And in many cases this must be done without the 
co-operation and support of the child’s family who 
often regard the whole business as an indirect 
attack upon themselves. 
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In all honesty it must be added that a number of 
the private agencies whose services should be avail- 
able to these troubled children have been and are 
fearful of sharing in the responsibility for their 
care. Aware of the very real problems inherent in 
trying to help our delinquents they have too often 
evaded the whole issue and adopted a “leave it to 
the courts” attitude. This has been particularly 
true in those situations where the suspicion of the 
child and often his parents necessitates an active, 
seeking-out policy on the part of the agency if 
any real contact is to be made and any possible 
relationship established. In other words, if the 
child is to learn that there is such a thing as adult 
interest in him for his own sake the worker must 
take the initiative and prove that interest in action 
which can be bold, imaginative, and as flexible as 
the situation requires. 

When a child has been brought into court for an 
initial offense and placed on probation, there is 
still the chance of preventive work. The probation 
officer, who has both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a representative of court authority, may 
be able to use that authority to great advantage if 
he can prove to the child that it exists to protect 
not to punish. And again his primary job must be 
giving the child the opportunity of trusting him. 
And again this takes time—much time, patience, 
skill, and great integrity. To the overworked, under- 
paid probation officer, who is the rule rather than 
the exception, this degree of attention for any 
single child is a wild-eyed dream lost from sight 
in the clamoring demands of an endless stream of 
cases. Bill becomes a case not a person and Jane a 
problem not a human being. So the opportunity 
for change is lost, and another embittered boy or 
girl goes his way to make trouble for himself and 
for others. No clearer proof of the public’s basic 
indifference to its troubled, unhappy, rebellious 
young can be found than in this bow to a method 
of help which is then denied reality by its depri- 
vation of the tools which would make it possible. 


Find and Know the Unhappy Child Early 


Our first and greatest need is to find and know 
our unhappy children early before they have been 
so damaged that irreparable harm has been done. 
This is a search for which the total community 
must be responsible—day care centers, schools, 
churches, courts, social agencies. And that search 
will never be conceded its true urgency until we 
face the tragic truth that just as a child can be 
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irreparably starved physically so can he be stunted - 


and warped beyond the hope of recovery in his 
emotional growth. If we are to make any genuine 
attack upon that greatest of all crimes—the waste 
of human happiness and with it the loss of its 
great gifts to the world—we have tostart not when 
we are menaced but when thechild himself is hurf. 
And secondly, when we find that child we need 
available the best facilities for his help that the 
limit of our knowledge can provide. We know so 
pathetically little, but sadder is the fact that we 
do not use what we do know. 

We know now that a percentage of our deli- 
quent children cannot be helped even by the best of 
community services so long as they remain in 
their current environment and in homes deeply 
damaging to them. At present we have little choice 
but to put them in large, so-called correctional 
institutions. With the best will in the world—and 
that will is not always present—these institutions 
cannot hope to know the individual child and his 
individual needs. Their only recourse is to estab- 
lish a program, formulate standards of behavior, 
evolve a series of activities, and then either kindly 
or otherwise seek to compel the child to conform 
to them. What is left out is the one thing most 
important to and most needed by the child—under- 
standing of him as a separate and individual 
personality and to be known and loved by some 
one person. At its root this is the great longing of 
every child, to be important to someone, to have 
his specific needs and wishes respected as worthy 
of concern, to know that in a world of the big and 
powerful he has a place of his own, that his own 
precious individuality is held inviolate. The delin- 
quent child has by and large learned only the 
reverse of this. He has been educated to hate and 
fear. If he is to want to be “good” in our sense, we 
must give him the experience of being important 
to us, being wanted by us. In other words we have 
to re-educate. Instead of asking him to conform to 
the alien and impersonal demands of a large institu- 
tion we need to create the small and flexible set- 
tings which can conform first to his needs and 
which will make only those requirements he is able 
to meet. He can be protected from himself and the 
community can be protected, but he can also be 
given a chance to learn that there are such things 
as friendship, understanding, and respect for him- 
self and others. In fact, the key to much of our 
failure in helping our angry children lies in the 
fact that we have demanded that they obey our 
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‘demands, meet our needs while we deny their 
demands and ignore their needs. 7 


Perhaps “We Just Don’t Care Enough” 


And finally, we need to stop seeing delinquents 
and start seeing children. Now we classify our 
children by the trouble they cause us. We will only 
-begin to achieve real success when we become con- 
‘cerned with the unhappiness of any child and when 
we no longer isolate into one separate group those 
boys and girls who have expressed their inner 
trouble by hitting at the world. Now we stigmatize 
them, dig a gulf between them and the secure and 
law-abiding, create a hurdle over which they must 
climb to reach the distant rewards we dangle before 
their eyes. “What does a juvenile delinquent look 
like?” asked one man who knew them only through 
the newspapers. Naive the question is, yet not so 
strange. What does a label look like?—like Mary 
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who ran around with any man who would buy her 
a cheap gift because her mother had deserted her 
and no one else had ever wanted her or like Bill 
who stole and fought because his father hated him 
and his mother had never cared? 

This is the concern and the responsibility of the 
total community, not a select burden for any desig- 
nated section of it. We may allocate labels—this 
one to the right and that one to the left—but the 


misery and bitterness of a Bill and a Mary belong 


to all of us. And to all of us belongs the decision— 
help for a child or punishment for a delinquent. 

It takes money and time and thought and work 
and love and patience and that special creative 
something which looks through the eyes of the 
child as well as the eyes of the grownup to help 
our troubled children. Is it worth it to us? Or is 
the boy with a mask for a face right after all—we 
just don’t care enough? 


Light on Obscure Facets 


HARRISON ALLEN Doss, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


IDDEN VALUES are extant in juvenile court 
H organization and practice. These are com- 

monly overlooked and deserve greater con- 
sideration by those concerned with moving ahead 
the welfare of children, families, and communities 
than they get at present. Six that emphasize this 
latent strength have been selected for discussion 
here: (1) Judges and probation officers of the 
juvenile court were instrumental in discovering 
influential facts about growing and developing 
children; (2) Juvenile court personnel carries on, 
in behalf of children, that which law-enforcing 
officials begin, but are not in the position to com- 
plete; (3) They halt wasteful placement of boys 
and girls in correctional schools and encourage 
the selection of proper admissions for that treat- 
ment setting; (4) Juvenile courts have stimu- 
lated the improvement of court services for adult 
violators materially; (5) Its workers have influ- 
enced social work attitudes about the appropriate 
place of authority in case treatment; and (6) The 
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juvenile court movement helps catalyze favorably 
social feeling regarding persons in need. 

These points add up to animpressive sum. Taken 
as a qualitative whole, they portray even more. 
Basic arguments in defense of juvenile courts are 
made in various places and ways.' This can be 
used, with advantage, for interpreting juvenile 
court status and improving its acceptance country- 
wide, and little question can be raised about the 
essential part that juvenile courts play in social 
organization today. Nevertheless, it appears im- 
portant, in addition to customary reasons for pub- 
lic approval, that less apparent proof of worth be 
brought into sight. Secondary ones, that are dis- 
cussed here, can be studied with profit. 

Backhanded affront on its methods and compe- 
tency is frequent. It becomes, therefore, timely and 
germaine to mobilize all the positives. Children 
and youth are unusually consequential in the 
world today; and their welfare must be diligently 
protected. This should be extended in every accept- 
able way; to change social feeling about juvenile 
court worthwhileness is a move in the right direc- 
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tion. That is what is attempted here in a somewhat 
different light. 


Better Understanding 


People desire to guide children satisfactorily. 
Our prevailing cultural pattern encourages pre- 
eminently (1) individual worth; (2) fair play; 
(3) success; and (4) venture. These qualities 
affect, in direct and constant manner, the living 
and well-being of individuals and groups. They 
influence what we, in this country, wish and plan 
for children. Large expenditures of energy and 
resources are made to assure opportunity for 
their maturing and acculturing; social organiza- 
tion and institutional functioning hinge largely on 
that which these four characteristics interpose. 

The history of child guidance discloses the role 
that the juvenile court took in beginning a pro- 
gram that has extended the meaning and useful- 
ness of individual guidance widely.2 The Juvenile 
Court of Cook County in Illinois began this pro- 
ject. Here, where legislation creating a court of 
unprecedented kind was having a try-out, authori- 
ties and sponsoring citizens sought to know more 
about individual delinquents whom it was trying 
to rehabilitate. 

At their request and with the support of a gener- 
ous Chicago benefactor, Dr. William Healy (and 
his associates) decided that a new social institu- 
tion—The Juvenile Psychopathic Institute—should 
be established. This pioneer activity pertaining to 
the study of human behavior materially and philo- 
sophically progressed. It was accelerated by Dr. 
Herman Adler, when he was appointed its second 
director in 1916. It became, then, the Institute for 
Juvenile Research; was state directed and sup- 
ported; and utilized, as an innovation, the team 
approach for solving children’s conduct problems. 
It augmented professional staff training and treat- 
ment service, and undertook more extensive 
research. A pattern was set that the Common- 
wealth Fund successfully followed when, under the 
direction of its Prevention of Delinquency Divi- 
sion, there was undertaken by it, in 1922, a demon- 
stration-clinic activity. This spread the child 
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guidance movement to all parts of the United 
States. The National Mental Health Act of 1946 
assured even wider, fuller use of concepts nurtured 
initially by the Chicago pioneers. 

Every state of the Union now feels their influ- 
ence and worth. Development and use of the psycho- 
analytical method, in the meantime, influence 
immeasurably both the diagnosis and treatment 
of children’s cases and preventive programs.* It 
would be foolhardy to state that, had child study 
not been succored by the juvenile court, headway 
in understanding children’s needs, and ways for 
meeting them, would never have appeared. All 
that is claimed is that the juvenile court provided 
the necessary setting, material, climate, and energy. 
A new experimental activity for children’s welfare 
got started, and has matured securely amid such 
components. 

All of us profit because the juvenile court, as 
official agent of the state acting in loco parentis, 
discovered, soon after it started, blind spots of a 
psychological and sociological nature. This ignor- 
ance restricted the service value anticipated. 
Wishing to fulfill its social mandate, the court 
painstakingly undertook to find out what children 
need and how they might be better understood and 
guided. What parents ask today regarding their 
child’s development, or what classroom teachers 
want to know about students’ problems, seems a 
long distance from juvenile court structure and 
practice. Yet, there is a clear path that leads 
directly back to this historic social institution. It 
was spearhead and beachhead for attaining social 
advance, and functioned this way exceptionally - 
well. The juvenile court, as such, still merits appre- 
ciation; and there should be an awakened sense of 
citizen obligation for its protection and improve- 
ment. 

The rich, lasting help the court gave this way 
has inestimable importance, both personally and 
socially. This ought to be known more and respected 
accordingly. For example, whenever one reads 
currently a book like Emotional Disorders of Chil- 
dren,t Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency,®> Our 
Rejected Children,’ The Child and His Welfare,” 
or many others, he is experiencing something that 
is on-going and vital, to which juvenile court think- 


ing and acting has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion. 


Carrying On 
Statistics collected by the United States Children’s 
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Bureau and other government offices show factu- 
ally the source of juvenile court cases. Boys and 
girls are brought to the attention of courts mostly 
by law-enforcement officials, such as police, consta- 
bles, and sheriffs. Arrests include neglected, de- 
pendent, and delinquent children, some of whom 
reveal serious causes for apprehension. A large seg- 
ment stands out, however, wherein the violation or 
condition that called for official notice was unfounded 
or inconsequential; but someone must determine 
this substantially. Children who have to be placed 
in custody, pending consideration and disposition 
of their case, are relatively numerous and they 
bring special problems. In the light of the grave 
issues that children’s detention customarily pre- 
sents, this situation has far reaching social impor- 
tance and must be intelligently attended.® 

The special point that is being made here focuses 
around society’s good fortune in having at hand, 
as most communities now do, a juvenile court. Its 
staff of workers unravel, at least in part, compli- 
cations that these case situations present. If it 
were not that the assistance which they provide 
were available for community use, costs and harm 
done children and grown-ups would mount irrepa- 
rably. Consequential damage and loss would come 
to persons, as well as to the numerous social insti- 
tutions in which they and we hold consequential 
memberships. 

It is not within the charter of law-enforcement 
agencies, nor is it within their range of skill gen- 
erally, to plan the disposition of most children 
brought to their attention. It is a social necessity 
that a supporting and on-going service for these 
be arranged publicly. Thereby, quick and sound 
action can be assured ona personalized basis. While 
it is true that the predicaments of such boys and 
girls oftentimes require little if any outside direc- 
tion, the need of having a facility to keep the 
stream flowing is evident. It determines where 
further activity pertaining to individual treat- 
ment must be arranged by a private or public social 
agency. Moreover, continued aid may be given by 
the juvenile court in necessitous cases which is in 
itself a very meaningful service. 

Argument is not required to show that special 
aid for children who have been arrested is an 


essential; that children with social problems can- . 


not be left hanging in midair is clear. Many locali- 
ties are organized now in a manner which lodges 
the responsibility for taking next steps within a 


8 Sherwood Norman, “Detention Facilities for Children,’’ Yearbook of 
National Probation and Parole Association, Inc., 1946. 
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juvenile court. This was a primary reason for the 
passage of the first Juvenile Court Act. Abuses of 
children “held pending” were frequent and serious, 
and better community planning to protect welfare 
grew imperative. 

Nor is it necessary to debate the adequacy and 
competency of juvenile courts to encompass this 
definite responsibility. They fall below society’s 
expectations in some places and ways. Neverthe- 
less, juvenile courts of many communities function 
well enough today to permit handling these prob- 
lems in a satisfactory manner. Factors in the suc- 
cesses and failures of courts have been carefully 
discussed in an article mentioned earlier. The im- 
mediate emphasis is this: were it not for the activ- 
ity of juvenile courts in connection with peace 
officers, children’s well-being would be threatened 
much more than it is now throughout the Nation. 


Lessening Misplacement 


Certain children, who behave in asocial ways 
and are brought to public attention by law-enforce- 
ment officers, necessitate plans to assure care of a 
specialized kind. The help offered by a competent 
residential school is an occasional requirement. 
This is consequential, both for their own welfare 
and society’s. It was common practice, in earlier 
times, to use reformatories for this purpose. Out- 
comes were frequently discouraging because it was 
planned largely as a punitive measure rather than 
a treatment process. Later, this crude method of 
case handling was replaced by state training school 
programs. These showed a real advancement and 
better success and less hurt to children were re- 
ported. Nevertheless, indiscriminate institutional 
commitment is not the answer to all delinquency 
problems for numerous reasons. 

Uncritical use of institutional facilities makes 
the cost to taxpayers prohibitive. It clutters up 
these places with misplaced children. Moreover, 
those able to gain from such an experience are 
handicapped because of this diffusion. They might 
even be denied opportunity for treatment there 
because too many wrong ones are being admitted. 
Again, juvenile court statistics are revealing and 
convincing in the way that they show how courts 
serve effectively in this selective respect. For ex- 
ample, dispositions of boys’ and girls’ cases, dis- 
posed of by 374 courts, show that only in 9 percent 
of the total number was the child committed or re- 
ferred to an institution. Of these, 5 percent was to 
a state institution for delinquent children; 3 per- 
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cent to other institutions for delinquent children; 
and 1 percent to other institutions; less than 0.5 
percent was to a penal institution. Were it not, then, 
for probation officers of our juvenile courts under- 
taking case treatment of alternate nature for the 
major proportion of children coming to their atten- 
tion, correctional schools would be deluged with non- 
necessitous cases.® 1° Their competency would be 
impaired; and a great waste of human and mate- 
rial resources would ensue. 

On the other hand, suitable extramural help for 
many boys ‘and girls, that probation officers in 
many instances can arrange, conserve and extend 
the welfare of individuals and groups, as well as 
social assets. We, as citizens, gain immensely be- 
cause of the broad economy that able probation 
service entails. This tangible aspect of a probation 
officer’s worth has much to recommend it. This is 
so from the practical viewpoint, as well as from 
the theoretical and philosophical angle. 

Regret should be expressed that society still 
leaves many juvenile courts understaffed and over- 
loaded. Inferior outcomes frequently result from 
their attempt. Results, therefore, are not as telling 
as they could be. These do not count as influen- 
tially as they might were mediocrity in more juve- 
nile court structure and function replaced by an 
excellency. This is a perplexing dilemma; commu- 
nities should seriously and hopefully try to alter it 
soon. They could, if they seriously set themselves 
to doing it. 


Promoting Changes 


Criminologists point today with pride and ex- 
pectancy to constructive changes that have al- 
ready been made in criminal law and criminal 
court practices. No one doubts that significant de- 
velopments have been made country-wide in this 
field. These have a great deal of practical meaning 
to persons and groups. State courts, and federal 
courts especially, report presently what this new 
influence has been affecting. It is signified directly 
in (1) changing philosophy, (2) improving facili- 
ties and services, and (3) setting new goals. The 
concept of social justice comes much more to the 
fore now than formerly, and is being pragmatically 
used.!! 


Those who have nurtured purposefully the juve- 


® Harrison A. Dobbs, ‘‘Are Correétional Schools Evil or Are We?” 
Federal Probation, December 1950. 

0 , “Public Welfare Can Aid Children in Institutions,” Social 
Service Review, September 1949. 

11 Sheldon Glueck, Crime and Justice. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1936. 
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nile court and its underlying principals through 50 
years of existence deserve great credit for genuine 
social progress. Precious seeds were planted and 
cultivated by them arduously. First fruits were 
critically examined, and experiments were made 
that led to further improvements. Ways to assist 
personalities, rather than neglecting, punishing, 
and mere classifying, were gradually demonstrated. 
The humaneness, economy, and wisdom of utilizing 
individualized treatment, with grown-ups as well 
as children, were demonstrated. The injunction—ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make ye 
free—applies here, as elsewhere, in bountiful 
measure. 

New approach by courts is predicated on dig- 
ging out causes of misconduct, and acting on these 
as far as possible. This marks an important transi- 
tion in procedures pertaining to adults. Something 
contagious about juvenile court experience and 
achievement drew attention to it early; for the 
strong points evidenced were adapted for use in 
other court settings. This was true in all parts of 
the Nation, even in foreign countries. Domestic 
relations courts, family’ courts, youth courts and 
other new tribunals began to appear; and they 
supplied improved care for many needy persons, 
regardless of age. Parole, as well as probation, 
came to occupy crucial spots. Guidance and coun- 
seling clinics, as court adjuncts, were widely es- 
tablished, and public defenders filled challenging 
positions. Family service associations began to 
flourish; standards for personnel commanded 
greater attention. 

As citizen understanding and insistence deep- 
ened, new social consciousness regarding adult 
prisoners developed under this constant whetting. 
A new era dawned for violating persons; intelli- 
gence and foresight played determining roles. The 
juvenile court had much to do with effecting these 
signal advances. It may stand out-distanced in 
some respects now by certain other services, but 
its usefulness in getting these under way can never 
be passed over lightly by historians and grateful 
citizens. 

The question whether to attack problems of so- 
cial service on a categorical basis is always a con- 
troversial one. Whether specialization is to be 
lauded depends upon the directives sought. This 
applies in the social welfare field particularly. The 
highly categorical nature of juvenile court princi- 
ples and practices was certainly a poignant factor 
in establishment and maturing other programs for 
persons requiring social help. These profit now, in 
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many communities, from exploratory experiences 
with a segmentalized few. Juvenile court useful- 
ness in this demonstration field is probably still 
unexpended. 


Changing_ Attitude Regarding Authority 


A hidden strength pertains to that which juve- 
nile court practice has taught us about the judi- 
cious use of authority in social treatment. This 
matter deserves a much longer discussion than is 
possible here. However, there is available a sub- 
stantial amount of professional literature regard- 
ing this particular subject, and it is sufficient pres- 
ently just to call attention to this strong point.'2 1% 

Better understanding of the dynamics of per- 
sonality, which psychoanalysts now bring help- 
fully into useful range, is likely the chief factor 
altering traditional thinking about the unfavor- 
able place of authority in some case treatment. 
Biological, psychological, and social factors that 
enter into personality formations and methods of 
adjustment to life situations are more understood 
and acted upon. Contributions of a service agency 
with an authoritative emphasis have become more 
sought and respected in this new light. However, 
the use of authority has value only in well-selected 
situations. Actual needs must indicate whether 
this particular kind of assistance shall be used. 
Nevertheless, its place in some social treatment 
can be well-sustained. 

The juvenile court, established as it is within a 
carefully conceived legal framework, has made use 
of this approach from its beginning. It has done 
this more commonly with certain kinds of prob- 
lems, coming to the court for aid, than with others. 
Juvenile courts have made an excellent testing 
ground for this treatment process. The function- 
ing of some has been characterized by especially 
high standards of staff skill, and by a scientific 
attitude; their accomplishments are noteworthy 
and conclusive. On the other hand, many courts 
throughout the country are yet curtailed by an 
inadequacy and incompetency of workers and fur- 
nish little convincing evidence. They are able to 
perform in only a limited way. 

These poorly developed programs reflect ad- 
versely upon the constructive use of authority. 
They get held up by critics as an illustration of 

12 John Slawson, “Case Work in an Authoritarian Setting,’’ Mental 
Hygiene, January 1939. 

13H. L. Gordon, ‘Protective Services for Children,” Bulletin Child 
Welfare League of America, May 1946. 


14 Margaret Mead, Male and Female. New York: W. Morrow Company, 
1949. 
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what happens when authority is used in case- 
handling. Blame should be lodged more often upon 
unintelligent public opinion and the lack of sup- 
port rather than upon the court or its workers. Cir- 
cumscribed methods often prevail. Society wishes 
it this meager way, or fails to furnish support 
enough to permit its proficiency to increase. 

The demand for protective services is greater 
today than ever before. Authority is bound closely 
to that which these protective agencies are asked 
to undertake and effect. The juvenile court has 
pragmatically evolved helpful ways for proceeding. 
Good ones use this means cautiously and know the 
promise and pitfalls that it holds. Professional rec- 
ognition, because of this reclaimed approach, should 
be forthcoming. Treatment that uses authority, 
which dynamic psychiatry recommends as essen- 
tial to the welfare of certain sick individuals, has 
been substantially determined. Juvenile court phi- 
losophy and practice have increased the signifi- 
cance of this process and make it more meaningful. 


Catalyzing Social Worth 


Worth of persons is one of the distinguishing 
qualities we have, and it is a great national asset. 
Its reach is not yet universal nor perfect; never- 
theless, it gives enviable strength and prestige to 
that which we cherish and nurture as democratic 
people. The juvenile court, as a social institution, 
has been a mighty force in enhancing social respect 
for individual worth and extending this concept." 
Its workers deserve appreciation and praise, and 
community status because of this, if for nothing 
else. This feat, alone, permits their sitting “in the 
seat with the Builders of Cities and the Procurers 
of Peace,” and to do so with great honor. Four 
aspects are chosen from among many to fortify 
this assertion. Even their brief mention has a com- 
pelling quality. 

1. Nature of juvenile court statutes.——These 
embody crystallized public opinion. Laws repre- 
sent considered decisions about what citizens be- 
lieve to be fundamental to well-being. They are 
official expressions of how democratic people feel 
and of that which they desire. Good will and social 
concern took a distinguished step forward when 
juvenile court provisions were enacted. They safe- 
guarded a cherished social ideal, and furthered it 
immeasurably. 


Instigators of this movement were not only the 
social workers. Other professions, notably lawyers, 
saw clearly in this movement an important func- 
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tion and a new symbol of collective responsibility 
and opportunity. They shared opinions freely with 
enlightened citizens. Juvenile court development 
came at a crucial period in American economic 
and social history ; it served an excellent ideological 
_ purpose,-over and beyond giving direct aid to 
needy children. 

2. Help “unto the least of these.”—Children 
with a dependency need commanded, for a long time, 
public and legal recognition. Juvenile court legisla- 
tion deliberately extended social concern and plan- 
ning to include a new, important group—delin- 
quent children. This was a far reaching step. It 
indicated worth of these rejected ones. Moreover, 
social thinking was started in a new direction. 
Children’s similarities were to be thought of as 
being important, perhaps more so than their dif- 
ferences. 

Public acceptance of this fact enhances all chil- 
dren’s welfare. It introduces experimentally the 
concept of wholes in place of segmentalized think- 
ing and acting. Both macroscopic and microscopic 
viewpoints about children growing and developing, 
and about their total well-being, are scientifically 
correct and necessary. What the juvenile court 
stood for and wrought has had real influence in 
this direction. 

3. Developments in public welfare.—Public wel- 
fare today typifies social concern for individual 
and groups in clear-cut fashion. The juvenile court 
holds a consequential place in public welfare ad- 
vance. Experience demonstrated from its start the 
necessity and usefulness of publicly-supported 
agencies, along with private ones. Moreover, juve- 
nile court accomplishments revealed that an official 
body could function successfully. It could be com- 
petently set up and administered; it could be en- 
compassing and secure substantial tax money for 
its support. All this has a great deal to do with 
developing an equitable and efficient plan for so- 
cial welfare in a country like ours. 

The abiding sense of each one’s worth and social 
interdependence was furthered by what juvenile 
courts attempt. Developments in administration, 
as well as treatment, show the direct influence of 
the juvenile court on social welfare. Community 
welfare organization and planning have progressed, 
and feel secure because of this growth. The juve- 
nile court, often upbraided and sometimes held in 

15 Harrison A. Dobbs, ‘The Classroom Teacher and Delinquency Pre- 
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disrepute, is largely responsible for many welfare 
gains and goals. This influence can be easily iden- 
tified if real effort is made to do so by well-informed 
persons. 

4. Integration of effort—Treatment of children 
in the juvenile court rests fundamentally on the 
working together of all those concerned. The far- 
sightedness of this joint process is constantly seen. 
Professional attention today is directed to this 
“multiphasic approach,” and is looked upon as be- 
ing the best way to meet many human needs. Mul- 
tidiscipline integration was heralded earlier; and 
previous to that, interprofessional co-operation 
was urged. Whatever the name given, the place of 
team work becomes clearer in successful case- 
guidance. 

Here, too, juvenile court children have been cor- 
ner stones of a very consequential development. 
Judges and probation officers, in order to be truly 
helpful to children and families, frequently reach 
out for auxiliary aid. Such assistance is a neces- 
sary adjunct. The idea that the welfare of these 
boys and girls could not possibly be one person’s 
or agency’s responsibility solely took hold first in 
the juvenile court. This developed a healthy lack 
of child possessiveness ; this characteristic made it 
easier to seek and utilize outside help in solving 
children’s psychological and sociological problems. 

Juvenile court resources were, and are yet, too 
restricted to undertake the job of rehabilitation 
alone. Joint activity does much to increase the 
sense of worth about indviduals and to bring con- 
cealed strengths into focus.!® So important are 
these children that no stone shall be left unturned. 
Instead of name-calling and buck-passing that for- 
merly afforded an easy way out of plaguing situa- 
tions, there is now conscious effort to integrate 
responsibility and oportunity, with the reasonable 
sharing of both success and failure in cases.1° Mu- 
tuality is not yet developed enough; but, at least, 
the adherence of the juvenile court to this concept 
reveals its great potentiality. Encouraging team 
work in thinking and effort still further is sug- 
gested by what it has attempted and achieved. 

These, and others like them, are important steps 
that exert great influence on individuals and 
groups. We need these days all the strengths that 
can be mustered to fortify national feeling about 
the dignity of man and each one’s worth. What 
workers and supporters of juvenile courts have 
done, and still do in this matter, means a lot. 
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Summary 


Juvenile courts cannot possibly fulfill the public 
mandates under which they work until they improve 
substantially. They cannot advance until public 
opinion insists and each is adequately supported 
and protected. An effective method to increase 
their general and special acceptance is to stress 
the positives that are present in the situation 
rather than allowing negatives to control public 
belief and action. In addition to the basic reasons 
for conceding the value of services that a credit- 
able juvenile court affords, the less tangible ones 
that were presented here stand up well under 
exacting scrutiny. They ought to be borne in mind 
along with the others; sometimes these have an 
even greater persuasive quality. 

We are reasonably sure of the following. What 
we know scientifically today about children’s grow- 
ing and developing stems back consequentially to 
the quest of the juvenile court to answer the under- 
lying problem of who a juvenile delinquent really 
is. Juvenile court officers continue after law-enforce- 
ment officers take first steps in children’s cases. 
Correctional school intake could not be controlled 
were juvenile court officers not on the job and do- 
ing it creditably. Courts that serve adult offenders 
approach problems today as they do to consider- 
able degree because juvenile courts courageously 
introduced new viewpoints and practices. Juvenile 
court staffs have augmented understanding re- 
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garding the use of authority in social treatment. 
As a social institution, also, it remains an impor- 
tant symbol of society’s respecting human values. 
Singly and together, these indicate collective and 
individual gains that are far reaching and endur- 
ing. 

Discussion of these matters has been hurried 
and restricted. Notwithstanding, it affords a sensi- 
ble, provocative thesis. In search of means to aid 
American children, here is a_ well-functioning 
social institution that we have created for a seri- 
ous purpose. This agency requires enthusiastic 
heeding, individually and socially, in order to 
reach desired goals. A movement like this should 
be looked on in thoughtful manner and be judged 
on this basis. All who care genuinely about chil- 
dren’s welfare and their own have herein a distinct 
responsibility and opportunity. 

The first half of this century saw this Nation 
take a long stride in court theory and practice 
affecting juveniles. Midcentury is an appropri- 
ate time for objective stock taking and seeking 
successful ways and means to proceed. What hap- 
pens next to this social institution depends, in 
part, on what has gone before. But, also, a great 
deal rests on how positively we appraise that 
which the juvenile court now offers. The quantity 
and quality of energy we are willing to expend in 
order to increase its efficiency and meaning will 
determine what we do next for it and how much 
more useful to us socially it shall become. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By MAARTEN E. TJADEN 
Director of Probation and Parole, Department of Justice, The Netherlands 


sions of correctional practices in the United 

States—I got so many. And it is hard to im- 
agine how complicated it is for an observer com- 
ing from one of the smallest countries, with a 
rather homogeneous population of only 10 million 
people and a low crime rate, to one of the largest 
in the world with a population of 150 million peo- 
ple originating from almost every race and nation 
and with a rather high crime rate. I could add to 
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these other important differences—economic, soci- 
ological, historic, and religious. And I stress this 
because these factors made it so difficult for me 
to evaluate procedures in the United States to help 
offenders in their adjustment and to make com- 
parisons with the way we are dealing with the de- 
linquency and crime problem. It is almost impossible 
to approach the problem in the same way in my 
country. 


I will restrict my observations to those which 
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show the differences in approach in my country 
and will indicate where I feel you are ahead and 
where it seems to me our system is preferable. 


Probation 


What impressed me most in the federal proba- 
tion system was the value of well-educated proba- 
tion officers. In the Netherlands we do not have 
many officers with college or university training. 
In many of the federal offices I visited the officers 
were college graduates with major work in social 
welfare, sociology, or psychology. Especially be- 
cause they have to work with such a heavy case 
load and with probationers living far from each 
other, it is necessary to get the utmost out of every 
contact with them and I got the feeling that, thanks 
to their training, they often had splendid results. 
I really was impressed by their diagnosis of social 
difficulties and the counseling they did on a case- 
work approach. Just as important is their person- 
ality. In my country all probation officers are 
interviewed by a psychiatrist before they are’ ap- 
pointed. 

I observed also the work of those not specially 
trained for probation and related fields. Although 
there were some exceptions, the difference in ap- 
proach compared to their better trained colleagues 
was striking. 

In the Netherlands the probation offices are part 
of semiofficial, private probation societies. We want 
to continue this practice because we feel that in 
adjusting people to society we need the organized 
co-operation of the community. And because we 
have to help them also in their moral and spiritual 
lives and outlook, we need the kind of treatment 
that an agency with a religious and spiritual back- 
ground can give. This practice also complies very 
well with modern ideas about social casework be- 
cause it is not authoritative. For these reasons our 
Government pays 90 percent of the salaries of pro- 
bation officers appointed with the consent of the 
Government by private societies which have a li- 
cense to work in the field of probation. Our proba- 
tion officers make all the presentence reports and 
all the plans for probation and parole supervision. 
In developing a probation or parole plan they look, 
in almost every case, for a layman who is willing 
and able to supervise the client and to be his big 
brother or sponsor. He must live in the neighbor- 
hood of the client (to make contact easy), must 
have in most cases the same faith (to encourage 
his spiritual and religious life), must have a gen- 
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uine interest in his fellowman (many times mis- 
conduct is correlated with lack of love from parents 
or others, and many times people just want some 
affection and understanding a professional proba- 
tion officer cannot give them), and must be able to 
spend some time with his probationer (he is only 
asked to supervise two or three cases). At times it 
is rather difficult to find suitable persons for this 
sponsorship job but fortunately there are sufficient 
socially-minded citizens. Sometimes it comes as a 
complete surprise to a probationer when he dis- 
covers that a respected man is really interested in 
him. He visits the probationer regularly, asks him 
to visit his home, asks him to join him in a softball 
match (which might help him to gain his self- 
respect—to be seen together with a respectable 
man). They know all the civic, welfare, and rec- 
reational organizations in their little community. 

The sponsor has to report every 3 months to the 
probation society on how the probationer is getting 
along (the probationer himself does not need to 
report). As soon as there are difficulties, or when 
the probationer finds it difficult to carry out the 
probation or parole plan, he has to inform the pro- 
bation society. The professional probation officer 
will then take over and consider his problems and 
needs. 

Of course these lay people from time to time do 
not measure up and they cannot give counseling 
on a professional casework level. This was one of 
my special interests while visiting the United 
States. I must now decide whether to continue with 
our present system of close co-operation between 
professional probation officers and lay people or to 
promote a casework system that provides counsel- 
ing only between a professional supervisor and a 
client. Thus far it seems to me that we do not know 
enough about human behavior—especially abnor- 
mal human behavior—to say that we can really 
adjust all people only by casework ona professional 
level and without some affection, some genuine 
love, and without a spiritual approach. In many 
instances of good results we do not even know 
which approach was responsible. Besides, I believe 
it is very important to interest the public in prob- 
lems of social adjustment, not only with delin- 
quents but in the field of prevention as well. 

It may be interesting to note that in my country 
a campaign is conducted for 1 week in each year 
to raise the 10 percent cost of probation which is 
assumed by the private probation societies. Dur- 
ing the campaign every promotional device is used 
—radio, newspapers, announcements in church, 
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meetings, letters—to inform the public about the 
purpose and functions of probation. 

In the United States the probation officers often 
engage in after-hours graduate study at recognized 
universities. Their research projects in connection 
with their advanced degrees usually are related to 
the correctional field and in many instances their 
findings throw new light on correctional practices 
and methods. In the Netherlands our probation 
officers do not have this opportunity to study and 
engage in research, particularly because they work 
50 to 60 hours a week and also because we do not 
have late afternoon and evening courses at uni- 
versity level. I have always felt the great need for 
systematic research efforts in the over-all correc- 
tional field so that we may constantly add to our 
growing body of professional knowledge. 

Close contact between supervisor and client, it 
seems to me, is greatly handicapped by the many 
different federal, state, county, and municipal pro- 
bation and parole jurisdictions in the United States. 
Closer contacts and a more efficient organization 
would be possible if all probation officers were 
appointed under supervision of one central agency, 
assigning each case to the nearest probation officer. 


Parole 


I have high regard for your parole system. In 
the Netherlands we can grant parole after only 
two thirds of the sentence. I prefer parole after 
one-third of the sentence. Primarily it will result 
in the healthy tendency to impose longer sentences 
because the judges will know it depends largely 
upon the behavior and character of the defendant 
to achieve his release at any earlier time. And for 
the defendant and public as well it seems wise in 
-™Mmany cases that the judge impose long sentences 
to make possible effective treatment in the institu- 
tion. When someone commits a serious crime it 
‘may require a long time to readjust him and it may 
be necessary to keep him in custody for a long 
period; but it also depends on the progress of the 
delinquent himself. 

The detainer is one serious drawback in your 
parole system. Wherever there is a detainer for a 
felony or even a misdemeanor that falls within the 
jurisdiction of another state, county, or municipal- 
ity, the prisoner has to serve his whole sentence. 
Had the judge known that the defendant would 
have to serve the entire sentence because of a de- 
tainer he might have given him a shorter sentence. 
Also it seems to me that in those cases treatment 


has to give way to ideas of retribution and punish- 
ment. Fortunately I learned that a good co-opera- 
tive relationship with other jurisdictions can solve 
many of these problems. In my country we do not 
have those difficulties. The total of all sentences 
is served in one institution. This not only promotes 
effective treatment, but parole also can be granted 
after two-thirds of the aggregate sentences. 

I was very much impressed by the setup of your 
totally independent parole boards and the manner 
in which they prepare their important decisions. 
In my country the parole board has only an ad- 
visory responsibility and the actual granting of 
parole rests with the Minister of Justice. I sin- 
cerely hope that we will improve our own penal 
system and introduce a plan in which parole may 
be granted after one-third of the sentence. But 
then we will also have to consider the desirability 
of an independent parole board which can pass 
judgment on the same level as our independent 
judges. 

It seems to be a very good idea that federal pro- 
bation officers also serve as parole officers for the 
federal parole board. In many cases they will al- 
ready have made a first contact during the pre- 
sentence investigation. I should prefer, however, 
a system in which the parole board would appoint 
parole officers who also would serve as probation 
officers for the courts. The selection and appoint- 
ment of probation officers, and their supervision 
and training, can be trusted better to a specialized 
body than to the judges who generally are not spe- 
cially qualified to select and supervise workers in 
the social work field. I like very much the service 
given by the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts to the judges and their probation 
officers in organizing training courses, publishing 
a probation officers’ manual, and so on, but it 
seems to me that the Probation Division of the 
Administrative Office could do a better job if all 
probation officers were directly responsible to the 
Administrative Office. 


The Presentence Report 


I observed that it is much more difficult in your 
country to get adequate information about the so- 
cial background and character of offenders than 
in my country because the people who can give in- 
formation live so far from each other and move so 
frequently from one home to another. In my coun- 
try one-third of the population dies in the same 
city or town in which they were born. In most 
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cases, therefore, the probation officer can con- 
tact personally the teachers of the school the de- 
fendant attended, the employer for whom he 
worked, and the pastor of his church. He is in a 
position to evaluate better all the information 
gathered, and the source of the information as 
well. In the United States the probation officer de- 
pends partially upon written information without 
knowing the informants. I got the impression that 
some judges prefer only cold facts in their pre- 
sentence investigation reports, without the inter- 
pretations, evaluations, and general observations 
of the probation officer. That is one of the reasons 
why I prefer our system in which the probation 
officers are independent of the judges and receive 
their directions from specialized private social 
agencies which are guided in their policies and prac- 
tices by the requirements set forth by the Govern- 
ment. The probation officers have distinctly a so- 
cial approach and in their evaluations and recom- 
mendations they may differ from a mere legal 
standpoint. In their presentence investigation re- 
ports our probation officers always give their rec- 
ommendation as to what sentence should be im- 
posed from the point of view of probation. 

Many presentence reports, in my judgment, 
stress too much the criminal side and give too much 
detail about the crime committed, a practice origi- 
nated by giving way to the desires of the judges 
who are not all on the same social-minded level. 

Actually, our presentence reports serve four 
purposes: (1) information for the judge; (2) in- 
formation for the classification system in our pris- 
ons; (3) information for the psychiatrist in cases 
where a psychiatric investigation is needed; and 
(4) information for the probation societies for 
supervision purposes. The agency responsible for 
the presentence reports tries to meet, as far as 
possible, the wishes of those who are to use the 
reports. In this connection I may stress the value 
of the presentence report for the classification of 
prisoners. In your country the presentence reports 
differ so much from one jurisdiction to another 
that it is quite impossible to incorporate them as 
a part of the admission summary. As a consequence 
there is much duplication of effort. The parole 
officer has to retype all the information from the 
presentence report and request additional infor- 
mation from the probation officer or other sources 
of information. This is not only a waste of time 
of highly qualified workers but also irritating to 
the inmates who have to tell their story again in 
so short a time. 
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A recommendation often made in our presen- 
tence reports is the granting of probation without 
supervision. For many defendants who are in all 
other aspects law-abiding and honest citizens, it 
will certainly be the first and the last time they 
will be brought before the court. In those cases 
it is just as much of a nuisance for those people 
to be supervised as for the probation officer to 
supervise them. Besides, it is a waste of time, en- 
ergy, and money. We do not want to charge our ad- 
ministrative organization with the task of receiving 
meaningless monthly or quarterly reports, nor do 
we want to give probation officers and lay people 
a heavier case load than really is needed. We have 
a special regulation in our law to place wrongdoers 
on probation without supervision for a maximum 
period of 3 years as a condition of a suspended 
execution of a maximum sentence of l-year im- 
prisonment or a fine. We have the best results with 
this group of selected probationers. Seldom does 
a sentence have to be executed or a condition of 
probation changed. A large percentage of all sen- 
tences, especially for first offenders, are handled 
in this way. 

Also we have another regulation in our penal 
law that makes it possible to impose a “combined 
sentence.” The judge can impose a sentence of 14 
year with the condition that the execution of a 
part of that sentence will be suspended and the 
defendant will be supervised on probation for a 
maximum of 3 years. The supervision is desirable 
because in general those cases do not have a good 
prognosis; they were so seriously maladjusted that 
they needed some institutional adjustment. The 
probation officers do not recommend these com- 
bined sentences in too many cases but still we do 
not want to miss this opportunity in our probation 
system. For many released prisoners a period of 
supervision can be very wholesome after such a 
short sentence. 


Prisons 


I am not an expert on prisons. I have seen, how- 
ever, many prisons in Europe and in the United 
States. Prisons, in my judgment, are only for peo- 
ple who cannot be treated in any better way—for 
example, probation outside walls. For those who 
need a period in an institution, I prefer to see the 
institutions as a part of a probation system that 
tries to rehabilitate wrongdoers before, during, 
and after a period of incarceration. So I am not, 
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in general, so much interested in the physical setup 
of the buildings; ideas about the treatment of 
prisoners are making such fast progress that most 
of the institutions cannot be geared to the treat- 
ment we wish to give the inmates. An exception is 
the federal penitentiary I visited in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. That institution is a fine example—not- 
withstanding the fact that it is already 10 years 
old—of how the physical plant may be in harmony 
with good treatment along modern ideas. I have 
respect for all who are responsible for that build- 
ing—not too luxurious, but a simple, good style 
with a few little ornaments. Here you can see how 
the atmosphere in the building can be influenced 
by the physical structure. A little ornament in a 
door with bars can take all the grimness out of it. 
Most important for the results we seek is the gen- 
eral atmosphere of an institution. The prison at- 
mosphere greatly determines whether incarceration 
will harm the inmates or really be helpful to them. 
More important than the physical setup is the 
personality of the warden (and he, of course, will 
have some influence on the physical setup). So, 
when I think about the many prisons I have vis- 
ited I first try to recall the warden and the talk I 
had with him. Often he determines the kind of 
atmosphere that prevails in an institution and 
among his employees and inmates. 

The physical setup of the buildings seems, in 
many aspects, to reflect the economic, social, and 
health facilities outside the institution walls. And 
so it ought to be; it will promote the self-respect 
of the inmates to know that what is good for peo- 
ple outside the walls is also available to them. 

I was impressed by the classification committees 
and their highly qualified personnel—social work- 
ers, psychologists, educational and vocational di- 
rectors, psychiatrists, and chaplains—and their 
efforts to individualize treatment. I am not sure, 
however, that we have found an adequate way to 
give the inmates individual treatment that takes 
jnto consideration their character and their per- 
sonal needs. I get the feeling that prisons are using 
too much the mass methods which prove very help- 
ful to the army. In many respects we have an aim 
that is diametrical to that of the army. It is not 
our purpose to use the prisoner in the place 
where he is best suited in the institution nor is it 
our purpose to help him to adjust as well as pos- 
sible for living in an institution as a member of a 
large group. Our real purpose is to help him adjust 
in living his own personal life without coming in 
conflict with other people or society and to help 
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him adjust to family life. And it is also important 
that he improve his social behavior and learn to 
get along with others. I saw, however, too much 
mass treatment which reminded me of the army. 
And visiting so many institutions I got the feeling 
we do not emphasize individual treatment suffi- 
ciently. Were we to stress it more, we would need 
greater opportunities for them to live their own 
lives. That they cannot do in dormitories and 
inside cell blocks. 

Especially important, in my judgment, is the 
quarantine period. Prisoners need to be alone from 
time to time, undisturbed; one must have an op- 
portunity to cry or to pray, unseen by custodial 
officers or inmates passing by and looking through 
open bars. 

Perhaps this, in part, is the basis for my criti- 
cism of the duplication of work by classification 
officers in connection with presentence reports. It 
is my feeling that too much stress is being given 
to technically perfect classification reports (pre- 
senting the information in too many reports—ad- 
mission summary, special progress reports, parole 
progress reports), and having too many classifica- 
tion meetings, leaving insufficient time for real 
counseling. And that is what many prisoners need 
—more counseling by highly qualified officers who 
can give the inmate real insight and understand- 
ing. At present too many are lost in the group. Too 
many prisoners are interested in respect by the 
group instead of self-respect; and to win the re- 
spect of the group one uses ways that are not al- 
ways helpful to achieve self-respect. 

Also, I can see where the chaplain can do more 
counseling and stress the spiritual side of their ad- 
justment. But they are handicapped in their work 
now because they have to ask the inmates to come 
to their office. Their task would be much easier if 
they could visit the inmates in their own cells, to 
see the photographs of their family on the walls, to 
learn what little material things they are inter- 
ested in, to observe what they are doing in their 
leisure time, to look after them in the privacy of 
their own quarters. It would make counseling 
much easier and more effective. I emphasize this 
need for more privacy because it relates to the gen- 
eral need for more privacy among prisoners in my 
country. I have observed its good influence upon 
men and families. With the Englishman we say, 
“My home is my castle.” 

To help the inmates to live their own lives, to 
discuss their difficulties, to give them the feeling 
that society is still interested in them, we have had 
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in the Netherlands for almost 125 years an organ- 
ization of lay people who visit every prisoner in 
his cell almost once a month. Of course, every visi- 
tor must have the consent of one of the 20 proba- 
tion boards. Our prison administration respects 
these visits and reports to the probation board 
every month the names of those who were not vis- 
ited. The visitors have contact with the social 
worker at the institution and with the probation 
and parole officer outside the institution, espe- 
cially in relation to family difficulties and in con- 
nection with conditional or unconditional release. 

Many of your institutions are too large and have 
too many inmates to give real individual treatment. 
Another difficulty is that the inmates are brought 
too far from their homes, a consequence of too big 
institutions. Families can seldom visit them; in 
many cases not at all. We have similar difficulties 
in the Netherlands where we started some years 
ago a prison reform and introduced differentiated 
institutions for selected prisoners. From that time 
on we had to bring them greater distances from 
their homes and we had to agree that tension and 
concern about their families became more serious 
notwithstanding the fact that we were trying to 
adjust them for better family life and were con- 
scious of the value that good family life can have 
for their adjustment on probation. That is the rea- 
son why we arranged that the cost of a trip once 
in 3 months will be paid by the Government to 
every husband or wife of a prisoner who cannot 
afford a visit. So we try seriously to give emphasis 
to family life in the readjustment of delinquents. 
The warden, the social worker, or the chaplain, of 
course, will also contact the family during their 
visit. 

Another personal tie I missed in the institutions 
in the United States is a group leader who occa- 
sionally can counsel with the prisoner. A specially 
trained custodial officer could do this quite well if 
he were assigned only to a special wing of the 
building. It would give the inmates more personal 
comfort to have an understanding officer who is 
looking after them and who, more or less, can be 
a brother or father figure. I know there are many 
difficulties with day and night shifts; but as soon 
as we are more certain of the need to give inmates 
more privacy and to provide treatment that results 
in a better atmosphere and personality growth, I 
am sure we will find the way to do it. 

In my country we do not punish a prisoner who 
escapes from custody. It is up to the Government 
to take care of them so that they cannot escape. 
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We have the same system for our open institutions. 
It is easier, however, for our police organization 
to apprehend them after escape in our small coun- 
try. When an inmate is brought back after escape 
he generally will be sent to an institution with 
more close custody, not to be punished but because 
he is a bad escape risk. 


Diagnostic Centers 


In some state prison organizations I observed 
special diagnostic centers where all prisoners are 
sent after they receive their sentence. I much pre- 
fer the federal system where designation of an 
institution is made by the Bureau of Prisons based 
on available information in the presentence re- 
ports and from other sources. In my opinion the 
classification process should be completed quickly 
so as to utilize as much time as possible in a posi- 
tive way for the inmate. In a central diagnostic 
center program the defendant often has to wait in 
a jail. After being sentenced he has to wait for 
transportation to and from the center. The inves- 
tigation in the diagnostic center takes several 
weeks, and when the prisoner arrives at the insti- 
tution he has to be re-examined for a definite as- 
signment in some workshop activity and perhaps 
has to be placed on a waiting list before he is as- 
signed to the activity. The prisoner must have a 
strong character when he is still able, after the 
quarantine period, to start with enthusiasm on 
some form of vocational training. 

There is another reason why I prefer the fed- 
eral system with classification programs at each 
institution. The social workers with their friendly, 
understanding approach can be of great help to 
the inmates not only during the classification pe- 
riod but also after that period. For technical or 
administrative reasons these approaches must not 
be cut into too many pieces. If someone has a good 
relationship and understanding with an inmate, 
there must be an opportunity to continue that re- 
lationship. That is why I have said that not too 
much time should be spent on diagnostic work. We 
must save some for treatment. In this connection I 
made another observation. I do not like to read a 
new admission summary made on a routine basis 
on a prisoner who has already spent time in an- 
other institution. I should much rather read a 
progress report showing what changes in behavior 
have taken place since his incarceration at an 
earlier institution and how he improved his char- 
acter. 
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In a number of institutions I observed a very 
helpful experiment in organizing courses in social 
education, especially when they were given in the 
form of group discussions under good leadership. 
I was especially interested in group therapy—a 
way to teach individuals that their problems are 
not their own problems but also that their col- 
leagues have the same troubles. It impressed me 
how the members of these groups could relate their 
difficulties and their opinions about them. 


Publicity and Press 


As I already have indicated, one of the main 
tasks of corrections and probation is to win of- 
fenders for society. To win the wrongdoers we must 
understand them. In using the pronoun “we,” I 
think not only of probation and parole officers, 
wardens and custodial officers, but also of society 
itself. And I am definitely convinced—and facts 
and good results have shown it—that society can 
win many wrongdoers. But we need the continuous 
support, based on sound understanding, of the 
press. Reading your papers I gained the impres- 
sion that they do not always have a basic under- 
standing of this social problem. I cannot under- 
stand why one of your papers, under the heading, 
WIFE SLAYER AND 24 OTHERS GET PA- 
ROLES, is permitted to carry the names and crim- 
inal details of the persons paroled by a governor. 
That is taking away with one hand what is given 
with the other (trust). Reminding the public of 
their crimes and for what they were treated or 
punished is frustrating and makes it almost im- 
possible for them to be rehabilitated. Those who 
are paroled after serious and careful consideration 
of their character and behavior, and have shown 
considerable improvement during the period of 
imprisonment, need some understanding and an 
atmosphere of forgiveness (they already have been 
punished adequately) on their return to society. 

So I cannot condone the often sensational way 
in which the papers of your country disseminate 
information to the public about crime. I see dan- 
ger in several directions. For many young people 
crime must be just a pattern of living, a means of 
releasing tension in those who need an outlet, or 
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opportunity for lonesome, unadjusted kids to get 
known, at least to experience a change in their 
monotonous and colorless lives. It might be diffi- 
cult to prove that newspaper accounts promote 
crime, but certainly they will cause much sorrow 
and trouble for the families of those involved. And 
what is most serious is that some defendants are 
branded as dangerous criminals even before a 
careful investigation is made by court, probation 
officer, and psychiatrist. Efforts to rehabilitate a 
prisoner, it seems to me, often are frustrated by 
premature judgment and accounts by the press. 
In my opinion, law-enforcement agencies should 
be more careful in furnishing information to the 
press. 


Conclusion 


What impressed me most and gave me much 
confidence in the future development of the correc- 
tional system in your country is that so many 
judges, prison officials, psychiatrists, and social 
workers had the same ideas about the treatment 
of offenders, spoke the same language, and were 
interested in the development of social casework. 
I am anxious to know how your philosophy in deal- 
ing with offenders will develop as a result of this 
mutual understanding and co-operation. I should 
like to see the results after some 5 or 10 more years. 

I made many other observations while visiting 
your institutions—good ones (I think about prere- 
lease programs, group therapy, courses in social ed- 
ucation) and bad ones (I think about jails where I 
saw too many inmates in close contact with each 
other, unsegregated, and with unoccupied time). 

Since returning home I have tried to determine 
in what ways the correctional practices in the 
United States can be helpful to my country and fit 
into our correctional organization. Not only for 
my Fatherland, but especially for myself, was my 
trip to the United States most informative and 
helpful. 

In conclusion I should like to express my appre- 
ciation to all my friends in the United States who 
have extended to me their warm hospitality and 
who have been so helpful in making my entire trip 
pleasant, informative, and worth while. 


There is but one bond of peace that is both permanent and enriching: 
the increasing knowledge of the world in which experiment occurs. 


—WALTER LIPPMAN 


Inservice Training in Probation and Parole 


By Louis J. SHARP 
Assistant Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


E HAVE LEARNED in the probation and pa- 
W role field that experience is no substitute 


for training, nor training for experience. 
They are considered now as complementary, each 
with its unique contribution to make to the equip- 
ment of the worker from whom the most effective 
effort and best results are to be expected. 

Little support remains for the old dictum: “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” Experience of itself 
has been found incomplete. It was no cure for the 
weakness and resulting stagnation of the incom- 
petent worker. Administrators began to demand 
more rapid assumption of responsibility, more im- 
aginative planning, and more effective perform- 
ance. Experience alone did not prepare workers to 
assume these broader responsibilities. Business, 
industrial, and professional leadership has now 
come to allocate experience to its proper niche— 
an extremely valuable element in the full develop- 
ment of a worker but clearly not the single all- 
important requisite for an outstanding job it was 
once thought to be. 

More and more attention has been directed in 
recent years to personnel training to speed up the 
process of staff development. The important fund 
of knowledge, the awareness of new ways of doing 
things, the accumulation of new skills, and the 
more adequate understanding of human needs can 
only be achieved through a combination of whole- 
some personality and character, professional edu- 
cation, experience, and continuous training on the 
job. The doctor, for example, improves his ability 
and adds to his professional and scientific knowl- 
edge through his experience in treating patients 
as well as by keeping abreast of the times through 
advanced study, medical literature, and profes- 
sional conferences. The most promising teacher is 
one who relies for her development as much on 
additional formal knowledge as on her classroom 
experience. The promising engineer is alert to sci- 
entific developments and in his search for new 
techniques derives as much from reading and 
studying as he does from experience. 

Equally important, in terms of training and ex- 


1 Probation and Related Measures. New York: United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, 1951. p. 268. 
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perience, are the demands on workers in the pro- 
bation and parole field. The day is gone when a 
probation officer was considered proficient if en- 
dowed by nature with a pleasing personality and 
able to point to x-number of years of experience 
during which he presumably gained the necessary 
technical requirements for doing a good job. Pro- 
bation and parole work has developed from a rela- 
tively simple operation, in which an officer be- 
friended the person under supervision, to a highly 
specialized professional process on which a siz- 
able body of knowledge is brought to bear. There 
are undoubtedly some officers with insufficient for- 
mal training who have learned to deal effectively 
with people through experience alone. Regardless 
of these exceptions it is not reasonable to hope 
that an officer will now acquire the necessary skills 
only through the trial and error of experience. It 
has been found both economical and wise for him 
to be taught as rapidly as possible to make maxi- 
mum use of all the knowledge and insight which 
can be imparted to him through a formal training 
process. As one authority puts it, “The question is 
no longer whether . . . special training for proba- 
tion officers is essential, but rather what are the 
most appropriate substance and methods of such 
training.” ! 

It is well, however, to recognize at once the limi- 
tations of training. No matter how extensive or 
highly specialized it is, training like experience is 
no complete cure for the inadequacies of a weak 
probation officer. No amount of training, at what- 
ever step in the learning process it is installed, will 
in itself produce a skilled officer. It will have little 
or no effect on the development of the wholesome 
personality which is so important. Years of train- 
ing will not automatically bring maturity of judg- 
ment; nor strengthen basic character, personal 
integrity, zeal, or devotion to duty. 


Four General Areas of Training 


Training in the probation and parole field may 
be readily divided into four general areas: (1) 
academic education in a professional school; (2) 
preservice training within an agency, including 
student internships, student field work, volunteer 
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work, and formal academic programs with agree- 
ment that employment in the agency is to follow; 
(3) orientation programs for newly appointed per- 
sonnel; (4) regularly planned and directed inserv- 
ice training programs—including refresher courses 
for experienced workers—with staff participation, 
manuals of procedure, libraries, monographs, and 
related study materials. 

In this article it would be impossible to discuss 
in detail all four areas. The first two—academic 
training in professional schools and preservice 
training in the office—generally involve arrange- 
ments between probation and parole offices and 
available professional schools and naturally group 
themselves together.? It is to the latter two, orien- 
tation and inservice training, both falling within 
the framework of agency operation, that this arti- 
cle will be largely devoted. 


Inservice Training 


What is inservice training? It could be defined 
in several different ways. For simplicity, let us say 
that inservice training is a planned, organized, and 
sustained effort to develop the capacities, skills, 
and insights of workers on the job. Evident in this 
definition are four elements which are requisites 
for any worth-while inservice training program: 
planned, organized, sustained, and onthe job. Their 
importance will be clearer as this discussion is 
developed. 

In any discussion of training on the job, there 
is little distinction to be made between orientation 
programs for recently appointed personnel and 
inservice programs designed primarily as refresher 
courses for experienced officers. The differences 
are evident rather in the shift of emphasis and di- 
rection made in the two approaches. 

Orientation is a period in which the new officer 
begins to locate himself not only in the particular 
office but in the field of probation and parole into 
which he may have recently come. Principally, ori- 
entation should develop in the officer broad con- 
cepts of the particular service he will be called 
upon to give. It is the time in which he learns to 
“practice” probation and parole, to relate some of 
the “theory” learned earlier, and to begin assum- 
ing responsibility for the office program. 

On the other hand, refresher courses should pri- 
marily provide the stimulation and new learning 
which will give experienced officers, whatever their 


2See articles by Loren J. Hess and Clarence M. Leeds in Federal 
Probation, June 1951. 
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previous professional preparation, opportunities 
for further development. Most of the basic princi- 
ples to be discussed, however, may be applied equally 
well to training programs for both the new worker 
and the more experienced officer. 


Requirements of Inservice Training 


Correctional literature does not include exten- 
sive readings covering the experiences of training 
for the probation and parole field. It may be help- 
ful to bring to attention some of the basic elements 
which have emerged from the field in recent years 
and which have been found of value for probation 
and parole administrators. 

Energetic agency support.—It should not be dif- 
ficult for probation and parole leaders to recognize 
the advantages of staff training and development. 
It seems elementary to accept that even competent 
workers do not improve their skills without con- 
tinuing incentive and stimulation. Probation and 
parole departments have a responsibility to the 
public and to their charges to provide such broad 
and varied stimulation as is needed. 

Inservice training should not grow up like Topsy 
and be permitted to develop haphazardly, if at all, 
or be neglected and discarded. Any program, large 
or small and of whatever kind, should be planned 
carefully, supported strongly, and guided expertly. 
It is particularly important that the function of 
the training program within the agency frame- 
work be made quite clear. Whether a training offi- 
cer carries the responsibility for it full time or 
whether it is assigned to another staff member in 
conjunction with other duties depends on the size 
of the office and the demands of the program. It 
should be emphasized, however, that if training is 
the part-time responsibilty of a staff member it 
should not be neglected or submerged by other 
pressures. 

Strong leadership.—Whether assigned to him 
full time or as additional duties, the responsibili- 
ties of a director of staff training are of broad 
compass. He must plan and lead a program de- 
signed to meet all basic needs of the staff and the 
particular service ; select and prepare training ma- 
terials of all kinds, including manuals and courses 
of study; co-operate with professional schools in 
the area of educational leave, internship, field work 
placement, and short training sessions; assist in 
the supervision of permanent training units; and 
work closely with the administrative and super- 
visory staff in strengthening office programs to 
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take advantage of the gains brought by inservice 
training. 

Such a wide range of duties makes the choice 
of a training officer difficult. It would seem that at 
least the following minimum requirements should 
be met by an officer assigned the responsibility for 
staff training and development. 

1. A sound professional education in social work, 
including graduate training in the techniques of 
casework, probation and parole, and the general 
field of corrections. 

2. A knowledge of teaching techniques and the 
learning process of human beings, preferably with 
some experience in teaching. 

3. The ability to work easily and well with 
other people in order to gain the support of the 
administration and the public, as well as the co- 
operation of officers, both new and experienced. 

4. The imagination and foresight to develop an 
interesting program and keep it up with the times. 

Careful planning.— It is imperative that care- 
ful planning should go into the formation of a pro- 
gram. Planning should be developed around two 
general principles. Of primary importance are the 
needs of the workers and the agency and how best 
these needs can be met in harmony with the general 
policy of the office and the service. Secondly, plan- 
ning must include attention to co-ordination so 
that the training course may be integrated with 
the day-to-day office operation to avoid dissipation 
of the value to be expected from the training. 
Worth-while programs are geared carefully to the 
services expected from the office. More specifically, 
the program should provide probation and parole 
officers with material knowledge and techniques 
that will permit them to discharge their official 
duty of the investigation and supervision of of- 
fenders more competently. 

A word of caution is best inserted here. Mere 
routine staff sessions, conferences, or meetings 
are not enough regardless of the talent, back- 
ground, and experience of staff personnel. It has 
been said that “You cannot pull yourself up by 
your own bootstraps.” Fresh ideas and broader 
vision must be injected into any training program 
if it is to stimulate a worker to greater effort. 

Planning a training program is not something 
to be taken lightly or done hurriedly in order to 
“get going.” It is not a job for the untrained; but 
a highly specialized and difficult assignment into 
which the best thought and effort should be put 
by the training officer and the administration. A 
too-ambitious program, costing in time and money 


an amount entirely out of proportion to the de- 
mands of the service, is as unrealistic and waste- 
ful as the superficial, ineffectual, window-dressing 
type of program initiated for appearance sake. A 
good rule of thumb for a probation and parole 
administrator looking toward a training plan is 
to meet first needs first. What are the total needs 
of the staff and the service? Which are the most 
critical? In what way can the most critical best be 
met? How far and how fast can the program go 
forward? 

Even beyond the initial stages, sound planning 
is important. As the general level of office opera- 
tion improves so must the training program be 
adjusted to meet the developments. The course 
adopted should be evaluated critically from time 
to time to determine if it is still contributing to 
the fullest development of the service. It may be 
well in the evaluative stage for outside authorities 
to assist in judging the adequacy and worth of 
the program. 

Importance of content.—In planning the con- 
tent of a program for probation and parole offi- 
cers, first consideration should be given to the 
philosophy underlying the task of dealing with 
offenders. It seems elementary to point out—al- 
though, to be honest, there is a minority of dis- 
sent—that the treatment of offenders on probation 
and parole is most effectively handled through the 
use of basic techniques of casework. In some juris- 
dictions inordinate attention, even in this day and 
age, is paid to the development of techniques which 
are related closely to law-enforcement functions. 
Any undue emphasis on learning police methods 
or being trained within the narrow outline of the 
law-enforcement field gives the impression that the 
administration considers probation and parole 
work as a “policing” function rather than case- 
work. Traditionally law enforcement has been 
concerned with apprehension and swift and sure 
prosecution. This philosophy does not make for 
good probation and parole work. It is true that an 
officer concerned with public protection must know 
and understand rules of evidence, laws of arrest, 
and criminal investigations, but these matters 
should be incidental to what he must know about 
and do with casework skills. 

At the same time, there is considerable infor- 
mation and knowledge from related professions 
and disciplines with which the probation or parole 
officer should be thoroughly familiar. He should 
know the purpose and philosophy of social work 
in general and the functions and responsibilities 
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of the public and private social agencies which 
serve the community. He should know what organ- 
ized recreation is and how it can assist him. He 
should have an understanding of mental hygiene 
and psychiatry to help him deal with his clients 
and to give him insight into the motivations of 
behavior. He must know what the basic human 
needs are and the tremendous importance they 
play in human conduct. Sociology will help him 
understand the social and economic influences 
which are brought to bear on his probationers and 
parolees. He cannot do without the basic elements 
of law and legal procedure. All these fields have 
something of value to offer a trainee and should 
be examined thoughtfully when the content of a 
training program is being arranged. 

In his desire to make a training program sound 
and to touch to some extent on allied fields, the 
administrator must not lose sight of the basic 
importance of office procedures. Probation and 
parole officers work within the framework of a 
court or an administrative board and must fit 
their operation within the limitations set by court 
policy and public statute. There should be enough 
attention to procedure to assure the trainee of be- 
ing well-grounded in fundamentals. This demand 
perhaps can be handled most adequately by provi- 
sion for a well-planned, clearly written, and com- 
plete manual of office procedures. 

Selection of teaching methods and techniques.— 
A number of additional cautions and more specific 
details of program planning could be made. It 
would be easy to describe, for example, the differ- 
ent teaching methods and techniques that may be 
utilized—audio and visual aids, field trips, book 
reports and papers, case conferences, staff meet- 
ings, lectures, research, etc.—but to do so would 
result in too much brevity for general use. In 
short, the teaching methods should be those se- 
lected by a responsible person as bearing the most 
promise. The choice would depend on the needs of 
the officers and of the office in which they work. 

Other considerations.—As was pointed out ear- 
lier, inservice training should not be a sporadic 
thing. It should be designed not only for the cur- 
rent year but in terms of the future; a permanent 
fixture in the program of a probation-parole serv- 
ice. Planning should always be flexible, adaptable 
to the ever-changing demands of officer and agency 
performance. Planning should be continuous, be 
concerned with the future as well as the present, 
and be prospective and imaginative. Related train- 
ing materials—manuals, monographs, office or 
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lending libraries, demonstration projects, visual 
aids, research data—should be carefully organized 
for maximum benefit. 

Staff participation, not only in the planning 
stages but in the actual teaching process, is an ex- 
cellent way in which to take advantage of the 
abilities of outstandingly trained and industrious 
officers and to provide the latter at the same time 
with additional opportunities for their own per- 
sonal development. The talents of officers may be 
utilized under direction to good advantage in case 
supervision, discussion leadership, special projects 
and studies, and orientation courses. 


Inservice Training in the Federal 
Probation System 


Inservice training as an organized program in 
the federal system is almost as old as the service 
itself. Designed from its beginning in 1930 to serve 
the needs of a rapidly developing service, the out- 
line of inservice training has undergone changes 
to meet new conditions. 

Regional training institutes ——The work-group 
method of training was inaugurated in August 
1930 when the total complement of 32 federal pro- 
bation officers over the country was called together 
at Louisville. Sixty-two officers convened in Min- 
neapolis in June 1931 for the second institute, and 
similar meetings have been conducted regularly 
since that time. The rapid expansion of the service 
geographically and the increase in the number of 
probation officers soon created the need for smaller 
groups in keeping with the principles of working 
sessions. In recent years 3- or 4-day institutes have 
been conducted at 2-year intervals in five regions 
to which are invited all probation officers in the 
area. 

The programs of these institutes have been built 
to a great extent around the work-session idea. 
Small group meetings and open-forum discussions 
follow formal papers by correctional and social 
work authorities devoted to the everyday problems 
met by probation officers. Professional study lead- 
ership is given by faculty members of leading 
schools of social work. Additional faculty repre- 
sentatives come from the sociology, legal, and psy- 
chology departments of the host university with 
which each training institute is closely affiliated. 
Leaders from such allied fields as education, psy- 
chiatry, mental health, and public health serve as 
instructors and take part in group discussions. In- 
vited also to participate regularly are representa- 
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tives of the headquarters office and correctional 
institutions of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
board members and administrative staff of the 
United States Board of Parole, and administrators 
and staff members of the United States Public 
Health Service and correctional programs of the 
military services. 

Emphasis in these regional institutes has been 
on the case analysis approach to training. Two or 
three hours daily are devoted to a discussion and 
evaluation of the casework techniques of proba- 
tion and parole officers as shown in presentence 
investigation reports and supervision case records 
submitted for the instructor’s use by the officers 
themselves. 

It may be interesting to the reader to see what 
proportion of time at these regional meetings is 
devoted to the different areas of a probation offi- 
cer’s responsibility. Using the two most recent 
institutes as generally typical, the 16 hours of seri- 
ous instructional time in each one was divided as 
follows: development of casework skills, 8 hours; 
information, administration, and procedures, 6 
hours; behavior motivation and crime causation, 
1 hour; business session for probation officers, 1 
hour. 

The exactly 50 percent of the time in each insti- 
tute devoted to the “development of casework 
skills” was further subdivided into approximately 
the following: techniques of probation-parole su- 
pervision, 2 hours; techniques of presentence in- 
vestigation, 114 hours; techniques of interviewing, 
114 hours; handling offenders with serious per- 
sonality disorders, 1 hour; planning for release 
from institutions, 1 hour; case records and case 
recording, 1 hour. 

Although the average time of 50 percent de- 
voted to the development of casework skills has 
remained substantially the same from year to year, 
the emphasis placed on subgroups varies. For ex- 
ample, interviewing and case records may be em- 
phasized one year ; handling juvenile offenders and 
the employment problems of probationers, the 
next. An evaluation of staff needs is made regu- 
larly and the programs are adjusted accordingly. 

It should be pointed out that a program of this 
kind—strong as its emphasis is on improving case- 
work skills—can never be a substitute for formal 
social work training nor compensate for poor staff 
selection. It absolutely is not possible for an officer 
to absorb enough casework training in a few weeks 
to compensate for his lack of formal social work 
education. 
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Chicago Training Center.—It had been recog- 
nized in the federal service for sometime that de- 
sirable as the regional institutes had been, the 
probation service had advanced to the point where 
something more was needed, particularly for offi- 
cers coming new into the service. An experiment 
in this direction was inaugurated in November 
1949 in Chicago. This plan and its development is 
described in detail in the following article by Mr. 
Meeker. 

Other training features.—In addition to the re- 
gional institutes and the Chicago Training Center 
just described, the federal probation service has 
promoted and supported several other develop- 
ments of moderate proportion designed to fill gaps 
in training and to cover areas not handled in the 
more formal plans. 

Staff supervision is provided for probation offi- 
cers by the chief of probation and two assistants, 
one of whom has the full-time responsibility for 
assisting the chief in staff training and develop- 
ment. This staff supervision, given on personal 
visits to offices and through small group meetings 
called in the headquarters office or at different 
points in the field, is directed primarily to the de- 
velopment and improvement of casework tech- 
niques of the officers as well as to the improvement 
and closer co-ordination of administrative proce- 
dures. Day-to-day casework supervision is the re- 
sponsibility of the chief probation officer in the 
field unit. In a few of the larger districts the chief 
probation officer is assisted by a deputy chief pro- 
bation officer responsible for case supervision. 

The Administrative Office also encourages mem- 
bership of officers in correctional and social work 
groups and the attendance of officers at profes- 
sional meetings sponsored by these and similar 
organizations. 

From time to time the Administrative Office ar- 
ranges for small groups of probation officers from 
surrounding districts to spend several days at fed- 
eral penal and correctional institutions. These visits 
provide officers the opportunity to learn institu- 
tional programs firsthand and to discuss with in- 
stitution officials mutual problems of care and 
release planning. At the same time institution per- 
sonnel learn more about the difficulties facing field 
officers in the release program and parole super- 
vision. The plan has worked well and only lack of 
funds has prevented further expansion of this 
program. 

Probation officers have also in recent years taken 
a more active part in the prerelease planning pro- 
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gram in federal institutions. Officers located near 
them spend several hours with each group of in- 
mates undergoing an orientation period before re- 
turn to the community on parole or conditional 
release. These meetings help bridge for inmates 
the gap between confinement and community and 
eventually are valuable for the officer who will do 
the supervision. 

FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly, published by 
the Administrative Office in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Prisons and now in its twelfth year, has 
been an important source of training through its 
articles on all phases of the prevention and control 
of delinquency and crime and through its informa- 
tive periodical and book reviews. 

Among other publications of the Administrative 
Office are printed materials on special phases of 
an officer’s work. Important monographs have 
been produced on the preparation of presentence 
investigation reports and the preparation and use 
of case records, as well as reprints of important 
articles and papers appearing in the correctional 
literature. These materials are distributed to all 
probation officers. 

The 325-page procedures manual provided for 
each officer and the clerical staff is a complete com- 
_pilation of all regulations and recommended pro- 
cedures relating to the probation service. It is in 
Joose-leaf form and is kept current. 

In addition to a lending library of about 300 
‘volumes in the headquarters office available to the 
probation officers on loan, small office libraries are 
provided for each of the field units. Books and 
other published materials added to these libraries 
are selected particularly for their value as training 
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materials for both new and more experienced offi- 
cers. 

Finally, there has been a decided increase in the 
utilization of probation units by graduate schools 
of social work for internship and field-work place- 
ment of social work students. This is a more recent 
development in the federal service illustrative of 
the generally improved level of staff officers who in 
increasing numbers have now acquired the neces- 
sary background and training to serve as field- ~ 
work supervisors. It is hoped that this program of 
internship and field placement will be further ex- 
panded and continue to serve as a source of train- 
ing personnel for full-time service. 


Conclusion 


That, in brief, is an outline of the inservice 
training program in the federal probation service. 
Even now it is in its early stages and in need of 
expansion. The federal service is convinced that 
competent and well-trained personnel is the most 
important element in probation and parole work. 
The broad scope of services needed for offenders, 
the complexity of problems created in a group out 
of step with society, and the deep responsibility 
probation-parole officers have for public service 
and protection require specialized training and 
skills on the part of the officers if their responsi- 
bility is to be discharged effectively. 

Probation and parole administrators who are 
sensitive to this responsiblity leave no course un- 
explored which will improve the quality of service 
their staffs can render to the offender and the pub- 
lic. They are finding that inservice training plays 
an important role in this effort. 


Obviously education without the native qualities of mind and heart that 
are needed cannot make a good probation officer any more than schooling 
without the right personality can make a good lawyer, doctor, minister, or 
teacher. But it is equally fallacious to assume as is too frequently done, that 
anybody of good character can qualify as a probation officer without regard 
to his education or experience in similar work.—Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 


The Federal Probation Service Training Center 


By BEN S. MEEKER 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Northern District of Illinois 


United States in November 1949, the Ad- 

ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in co-operation with the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of [linois 
was authorized to establish the first training cen- 
ter of the Federal Probation System. Through- 
out its entire history the federal probation service 
has been interested in sound inservice training as 
reflected in the excellent regional conferences held 
bienially. These conferences have been of tremen- 
dous value to federal probation officers and have 
been geared to improving the skills of men in the 
service as well as evaluating procedures and work- 
ing for greater co-ordination of effort. 

But the need for a more intensive program of 
training, particularly for newly appointed men 
entering the service, had long been recognized and 
the judges of the United States District Court at 
Chicago gave additional leadership to the creation 
of such a school. 

Preliminary arrangements were made through 
joint conferences between the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, the District Court 
at Chicago, and the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration of the University of Chicago. The Univer- 
sity generously agreed to assist in the development 
of the school by providing faculty time for part of 
the instruction as well as valuable consultation in 
the planning stages. The major portion of instruc- 
tion has been carried by members of the staff of 
the federal probation office at Chicago, supple- 
mented by the valuable contribution of the Univer- 
sity, and the assistance of social agencies and 
community leaders in the correctional and welfare 
field. 

Practical considerations of staff time and budget 
requirements have limited the training sessions to 
periods of 2 weeks each. Three such schools were 
held during the first year of the program. From 
three to four schools each year are planned for the 
future. 


Bi ACTION of the Judicial Conference of the 


1 The probation department of the United States District Court is an 
approved field work training center for a limited number of graduate 
students from the two universities mentioned. These students complete a 
minimum of 3 full quarters or 2 full semesters in training. This program 
is a continuing one, and is separate from the inservice training program 
except as the two may coincide. 
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Newly appointed officers from 13 states attended 
these first schools. In addition to these newly ap- 
pointed officers those students from the schools of 
social work at the University of Chicago and 
Loyola University who happened to be completing 
their field work assignments in the federal court 
were invited to attend as their schedules permitted.? 

Probation officers authorized to attend the school 
are reimbursed for travel and per diem expenses 
while attending the school. Although the Judicial 
Conference of the United States has approved cer- 
tain recommended standards for the appointment 
of probation officers, the actual appointments re- 
side in the individual district courts and there are 
naturally differences of opinion among the courts 
as to the technical qualifications required for suc- 
cessful performance in probation and parole. Partly 
as a consequence of this practice the men have 
come to the school with varied backgrounds. All 
have had sound basic education and most of them 
have had some professional training or experience 
in probation or other public or private welfare or 
related services. To devise a program which can 
be fruitful and stimulating to all new appointees 
has been a continuing challenge. 


Character, Personality, and Training Essential 


No orientation inservice training program can, 
of course, create a competent probation officer. It 
is not a substitute for professional training or 
valid experience. Nor can such training develop 
the sound personality and character traits which 
must be part and parcel of the basic requirements 
needed for success in the work. To be successful 
in working with immature, unstable individuals 
one must himself be emotionally stable and mature. 

As Chief Judge John P. Barnes, of the United 
States District Court for Northern Illinois, long 
a staunch supporter of high standards in the selec- 
tion and qualification of probation officers, pointed 
out in his remarks at the opening session of the first 
orientation inservice training school, “probation of- 
ficers have tremendous responsibility in that they 
must combine the abilities of an administrator, an 
investigator, a personal and family counselor, and 
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on occasion an enforcement officer.” In emphasiz- 
ing this statement he stressed the need for ad- 
ministrative talent in order to organize our time 
properly and complete not only the required pre- 
sentence reports for the court, but the vital super- 
visory and counseling responsibilities inherent in 
successful probation and parole supervision. He 
also stressed the importance of developing skilled 
investigative methods in order to present the court 
or parole board with solid facts upon which major 
decisions may be premised. He then paid high 
tribute to the technical skill required of probation 
officers if they are to succeed in the task of evalu- 
ating as well as reporting the facts of the endless 
variety and complexity of problems presented by 
offenders, their families, and their economic and 
social relationships. He suggested that it is in this 
area, as well as in the area of counseling of pro- 
bationers and parolees, that training is so essen- 
tial. 

Other judges of this Court who have partici- 
pated in our training program have also stressed 
the dual aspect of qualities necessary for success 
in probation; technical skills which come from 
training and experience and qualities of personal- 
ity and character which include such traits as pa- 
tience and willingness to work with any and all 
sorts of people; a profound regard for the rights 
and the dignity of individuals; and an ability to 
face up to reality and report facts and findings 
impartially and yet with that spark of humanity 
which must color our work. . 

Thus it behooves the courts to recruit outstand- 
ing personnel who have the basic aptitudes for our 
highly technical work and wherever possible pro- 
fessional training or experience upon which to 
build their careers. Progress was made in this di- 
rection in September 1942 when the Judicial Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Court Judges gave official 
recognition to sound standards for the guidance of 
federal courts in the selection of qualified proba- 
tion officers.” 

In passing it is also of interest to note that a 
distinguished observer, the Director of Probation 
and Parole from the Netherlands, who attended 
the sessions of our most recent inservice school, 
reported that all prospective probation officers in 
his country are subject to intensive psychological 
and psychiatric screening tests to better evaluate 
their basic aptitudes for our work. I believe we 


2 Report of the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, Septem- 
ber Session, 1942. Pp. 9-10. 

3 Karl de Schweinitz, People and Process in Social Security. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. p. 142. 


can all agree that there is no substitute for an 
adequate personality structure upon which to de- 
velop skills through training and experience, and 
perhaps more research should be done in our own 
country on objective measurements of basic apti- 
tudes for probation and parole service. 


The Place of Inservice Training 


However, the application of one’s skills and 
abilities to a particular job, regardless of one’s 
aptitudes, specialized training, or related experi- 
ence, needs direction and interpretation. Inservice 
training is not restricted to any one field of en- 
deavor but is today being carried on by profes- 
sional, industrial, and business groups in the actual 
day-by-day application of specialized knowledge 
and technical skills to particular tasks. 

A sound orientation inservice training program 
should be geared to the immediate functions and 
services of an agency. Perhaps the unique char- 
acteristic of inservice training is its specific de- 
velopment in relation to the services being carried 
out by a particular agency. 

I know of no better clarification of the purpose 
and nature of inservice training than that sug- 
gested by Karl de Schweinitz, who notes that “‘in- 
service training is the system of instruction which 
an organization addresses to the individual who 
comes new to its activities or begins a new assign- 
ment, and which then extends to cover the con- 
tinuing needs of all the personnel... .”* Dr. de 
Schweinitz goes on to point out that this program 
eventually merges with the process of administra- 
tion itself, and I wish to emphasize the continuing 
nature of good inservice training. It does not end 
at the completion of an orientation program or a 
formalized refresher institute, but is inherent in 
growth on the job either under good supervision 
or in organized efforts to improve one’s knowledge 
and skill through attendance at institutes and con- 
tinuing study. 

Experience has shown that two basic inservice 
training programs should be carried on. In the 
first place there should be a program of advanced 
inservice training for all staff members. Such train- 
ing may be formalized in a series of staff meetings 
or special training sessions devoted to a thorough 
evaluation of policies and a qualitative study of 
service through case analysis. Utilization of com- 
munity resources and related agency leadership 
can be a valuable part of such training. In the sec- 
ond place a program of orientation inservice train- 
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ing for newly appointed personnel should be de- 
veloped. The remainder of this discussion will be 
concerned primarily with such an orientation pro- 
gram based upon recent developments at the Fed- 
eral Probation Service Training Center at Chicago. 


An Experiment in Inservice Training 


The goal of our training sessions is to provide 
the trainees with an introduction to our duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and methods. The classes are chiefly 
of the discussion and seminar type. The courses 
are intensive and the class periods limited to an 
hour and a half. In organizing the school pro- 
grams, efforts are made to follow a definite se- 
quence though this is not always possible due to 
the inflexibility of work schedules and the limited 
availability of outside personnel. As to content 
certainly we want the new recruit to know some- 
thing about the history of our service, our present 
functions, our relation to other services, our phil- 
osophical underpinnings, and as much about our 
policies and specific methodology as can be trans- 
mitted in so limited a time. 

Part one of our course deals with the structure 
and organization of courts, probation, and parole. 
Introductory material with reference to the legal 
basis for probation, its origin and purposes are 
presented. An opportunity for the trainee to ob- 
serve the federal court in action is provided, show- 
ing its relationship to the office of the United 
States attorney, the various investigatory and 
enforcement agencies, and to the probation depart- 
ment. During this part of the course special atten- 
tion is also given to the organization of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
discussion sessions being conducted by Louis J. 
Sharp, assistant chief of probation, at Washington 
headquarters. The functions of the United States 
Board of Parole and the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
are also described. 

The second part of the training program relates 
to probation and parole methods. In reviewing our 
outline for this section it appears that this mate- 
rial might apply to almost any inservice training 
program directed toward personnel who deal with 
people in trouble. We start out first by suggest- 
ing that to understand others we must first under- 
stand ourselves, our own prejudices, subjective 
standards, and attitudes, making allowances ac- 
cordingly. Then we move to an analysis of some 
typical case problems and attempt to show some of 
the motivations which apparently influenced the 


behavior of the probationer or parolee under dis- 
cussion. At this point the case studies prepared by 
the staff prove of great value. 


The Teaching Staff 


If, as has been suggested, the unique and signi- 
ficant characteristic of inservice training is its 
specific development in relation to the service be- 
ing carried out by the agency, much of the best 
instruction can come from competent practitioners 
within the agency framework. The backbone of 
our inservice training school has been provided by 
staff members of the Chicago office, and to them 
must go a major share of credit for whatever suc- 
cess has been achieved by the program. Each mem- 
ber of the staff has contributed substantial time to 
the school program over and above his normally 
heavy load of presentence and prerelease investi- 
gations, and probation and parole supervision du- 
ties. The selection of the Chicago probation office 
as the location of the initial training center was 
strongly influenced by the the background, train- 
ing, and experience of the men on the staff. All 
have had worth-while experience in the social wel- 
fare field and several have had supervisory re- 
sponsibility in public or private social agencies. 
All have had graduate professional training, sev- 
eral possessing advanced degrees in social work, 
sociology, or law. Over half the officers have also 
had full- or part-time teaching experience. With- 
out such a staff, the director of the Training Cen- 
ter would, of course, be greatly handicapped. 
In addition to general instruction in the handling 
of typical problems by use of case illustrations 
each officer-instructor handles certain specialized 
aspects of our work. 

In selecting staff members to lead training dis- 
cussions an agency administrator should evaluate 
each staff member’s special interests and particular 
skills. For example, in planning our program an 
officer with long experience and particular skill in 
liaison work with other agencies directs a discus- 
sion devoted to the functions of related agencies, 
their organizations, and their value to our work. 
Another officer with a scholarly bent, who man- 
ages to find time to keep abreast of most current 
literature in our field, conducts a session on “Keep- 
ing Up With the Times.” An officer with legal 
training in addition to his basic correctional treat- 
ment skills handles sessions on the legal founda- 
tions for our work, with a comprehensive analysis 
of the statutes and leading court decisions from 
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which flow our powers and duties. Another staff 
instructor who had previously served in a juvenile 
court conducts sessions on the provisions set forth 
in the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, using 
case illustrations to show the process of diversion 
of juveniles to local authorities and outlining other 
dispositions possible under the flexible regulations 
of that statute. Another officer-instructor directs 
sessions devoted to an intensive evaluation of pre- 
sentence reports utilizing typical reports for illus- 
trative purposes. Other officers on the staff handle 
such topics as the history and background of our 
service and its relation to the growth of humani- 
tarianism and the field of social work generally; 
the problem of professional ethics as it impinges 
upon the day-by-day work of a probation officer ; 
interviewing techniques and the handling of emo- 
tional situations; organization and procedural as- 
pects of probation in the federal courts; revocation 
procedures and the philosophy underlying the offi- 
cer’s responsibility to prepare revocation reports 
where violations are known or suspected; record 
writing and the value of running records, monthly 
reports and periodic summaries; reports and sta- 
tistics and the use of various forms. 

To supplement the work of the probation officer- 
instructors of the Training Center, we also invite 
representative personnel from outside agencies to 
assist in our program. Mention has already been 
made of the valuable contribution of the assistant 
chief of probation from the Administrative Office 
who conducts excellent discussions on the func- 
tions of that agency and clarifies many general 
procedural problems for the trainees. 

Through the kindness of the director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons an associate warden from 
one of the federal prisons was authorized to attend 
each of the schools and conduct sessions on the 
functions and specialized programs in the various 
prisons, correctional institutions, and other facili- 
ties of the Prison Bureau. 

At the last sessions of the school the chairman of 
the United States Board of Parole gave helpful 
discussions on the functions of that Board. His 
generous contribution to the school was especially 
appreciated by the trainees, and served also to fuse 
more closely the relationships between probation 
officers and the Parole Board. 

The United States attorney for the Northern 
District of Illinois has conducted highly enlighten- 
ing sessions at each of the schools on the functions 
of the United States Attorney General as well as 


‘the broad functions of the United States district 


attorneys. 

In accordance with its original agreement the 
School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago makes available substantial 
time of Professor Frank T. Flynn, well known for 
his expert knowledge of the correctional field. His 
provocative case analysis and ability to transmit 
information in a lucid and dramatic way is well 
known. The University also afforded the services 
of an eminent professor of criminal law who lec- 
tured on the philosophy underlying modern crimi- 
nal law. A third professor, from the department of 
sociology, also lectured at each of the training 
schools on the causes of crime. 

A further important contribution to the Train- 
ing Center was made by a staff psychiatrist from 
the Veterans’ Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic 
who has lectured to the groups on the nature of 
human behavior with particular emphasis on its 
normal aspects. Another psychiatrist who has spe- 
cialized in the study of alcoholism, and who until 
recently was associated with the Rotman Research 
Clinic, a branch of Chicago’s Municipal Court Psy- 
chiatric Service, addressed the groups on certain 
aspects of abnormal behavior with particular ref- 
erence to the alcoholic, the narcotic addict, the sex 
deviate, and the offender with aggressive psycho- 
pathic tendencies. These outside lectures were, of 
course, primarily designed to acquaint the trainees 
with some of the concepts about such problems and 
perhaps stimulate further study. 

Other contributions to the instructional program 
of the Training Center were made by the dean of 
the School of Social Work at Loyola University ; 
the director of the famous Hull House Settlement; 
the executive director of the John Howard Associ- 
ation, and the regional representative of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association. 

By virtue of its location in Chicago the Training 
Center is in a position to take advantage of certain 
conferences and special lectures scheduled coinci- 
dent with the school program. Participation in se- 
lected meetings of the Illinois State Probation and 
Parole Officers’ Association was made possible 
during one of the training schools. Another day 
was spent in attendance at the Central States Pro- 
bation and Parole Conference which convened at 
Milwaukee. The trainees were also invited to at- 
tend any of the lectures in a fine series sponsored 
by the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which might coincide with the dates 
of our sessions. During two of the schools, trainees 
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attended lectures in this series by the well-known 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Karen Horney, and the noted 
anthropologist, Dr. Margaret Mead. 

As a means of introducing the trainees to the 
practical value of related community resources, one 
afternoon during each two weeks’ school is devoted 
to brief visits to two or three typical social agen- 
cies. The Salvation Army, which renders such 
valiant service to homeless and often jobless pro- 
bationers or parolees, has always been on the itin- 
erary, as has the Social Service Exchange. Among 
the other agencies visited are such typical ones as 
the County Welfare Department, the United Char- 
ities of Chicago, The Catholic Charities, and one 
or two institutions closely related to our work. Ad- 
vance arrangements assure concise descriptions of 
the functions and services such agencies can render. 

Limitations of this kind of training program 
are, of course, apparent as it is not always easy to 
bridge gaps in the experience for the trainees be- 
tween lectures and field trips. However, more con- 
tinuity has been managed than might seem apparent 
from the above discussions since the first week of 
the training school concentrates on the introduc- 
tory aspects of our program and considerable time 
is spent on the legal aspects, organization and 
structure of probation, prison, and parole; the 
evaluation and study of the presentence investiga- 
tion; the history of our service; and the use of 
community resources. 

During the second week more advanced concepts 
are brought into the training program through 
additional case studies; the sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; the psychiatric lectures; and the 
visit to the psychiatric clinic. Throughout the train- 
ing program, however, the day-by-day work with 
the individual members of the probation staff who 
are available to answer questions and help con- 
tribute their experience to the trainees tend to give 
continuity to the program. It must be kept in mind 
throughout that no funds are available to pay sti- 
pends and all contributions to the program are 
strictly voluntary. The Training Center is in real- 
ity a significant experiment in community or- 
ganization and the response of various community 
leaders and agencies has been far beyond our ex- 
pectations. It is, of course, our urgent hope that 
both funds and additional staff personnel will be 
made available. The work of preparing for each 
of the schools, their actual administration, and the 
inevitable catching-up on normal duties tabled dur- 
ing the school has taxed to the utmost the time and 
energies of a busy court staff. 
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At the conclusion of each of the training schools 
an effort is made to secure objective evaluations 
on the relative value of classes, special lectures, 
and field trips. Each trainee is asked to prepare a 
written evaluation which he may turn in anony- 
mously if he prefers with his candid evaluation of 
all sessions of the school. On a basis of these eval- 
uations modifications are made. For example, dur- 
ing the first school not only were classes held on a 
formal basis, but an effort was made to provide 
the trainees with a chance to accompany a proba- 
tion officer into the field to observe him actively on 
the job. The trainees were asked to evaluate this 
method of training in contrast to the more for- 
malized sessions with the same officers in the dis- 
cussion group, and they voted for more of the 
classroom-type sessions. They expressed that in 
the limited time available the field observation, 
though interesting and valuable, consumed too 
much time in proportion to the total schedule. This 
type of field observation was therefore not again 
attempted, though trainees in following schools 
indicated a desire for just such an opportunity. 

Utilizing the actual field as a training resource 
presents, of course, many problems, though the 
Training Center hopes to experiment further with 
this method. Most persons newly assigned to such 
work hope to discover short cuts to techniques in 
interviewing and assembling relevant information. 
There are none, of course, and although the schools 
of social work have long demonstrated the great 
validity of field work assignments, those assign- 
ments are made only after careful and thorough 
preparation, and then the field work to be of value 
must be continued over a substantial span of time 
under expert supervision. If additional time is 
later added to our training school periods efforts 
to assign field interviews and agency visits may 
be feasible, just as is being done with graduate 
students assigned to this court. 

In compiling the results of the trainees’ evalua- 
tions it was found that all of them rated the con- 
tributions of probation officer staff instructors 
most practical and valuable to all the sessions, 
with the contributions of the University of Chi- 
cago personnel, representatives of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, the Prison 
Bureau and Parole Board, the United States at- 
torney, and the psychiatric lectures running a 
close second. They also rated the field trips to re- 
lated agencies well worth while and recommended 
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that they be retained. Some questions were raised 
as to the value of the collateral conferences and 
isolated lectures, though the evaluations here re- 
flected individual attitudes to a large extent. The 
trainees all urged that more time be devoted to the 
study of presentence reports, general case evalua- 
tions, interviewing methods, and additional dis- 
cussions on ethical, procedural, and legal aspects 
of our work. Many of them thought that at least 
3 weeks to a month must be afforded if the broad 
coverage attempted is to be achieved. 

It is, of course, gratifying to know that what 
the trainees seem to want most of all is further 
understanding of the motives for behavior, and 
greater skill in the techniques for working more 
effectively with people in trouble but, as earlier 
indicated, no brief orientation inservice training 
program can provide anything more than an intro- 
duction to some of the knowledge in these fields. 
Nor can the busy probation officers give any more 
time than they have to the individual sessions with- 
out detracting from their regular duties. 

As has been shown, the Training Center has re- 
ceived invaluable assistance from the community, 
but it is hoped that eventually funds may be appro- 
priated to provide for an expansion of the school 
with full-time instructors and adequate time to 
provide the newly appointed officer 2 to 3 months’ 
initial training. It is particularly desirable to pro- 
vide such an intensive orientation training oppor- 
tunity since the average federal probation officer 
must work in a setting where direct supervision 
may be absent or only nominal and where he must 
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assume heavy responsibilities almost from the day 
of appointment. Fortunately, there is a tradition 
among the men in the service to assist the new 
officer, but sometimes his work is far removed 
from his headquarters office or he may be the only 
officer in a smaller jurisdiction. 

It is, of course, too soon to attempt any final 
evaluation of our training program, but it is a be- 
ginning of a plan long hoped for by the chief of 
the Division of Probation and formulated as early 
as 1945 by the director of the Administrative Of- 
fice who noted in his Annual Report that “one of 
the projects for the future, which was recom- 
mended by the committee of the Judicial Confer- 
ence on standards of qualifications for probation 
officers, will be the expansion of the conferences 
(referring to regional inservice conferences) into 
a more intensive and definite program of inservice 
training in federal probation, particularly for new 
officers.” 

It is hoped that eventually not only may the cur- 
rent program be expanded and additional centers 
created, but that refresher inservice training ses- 
sions can be planned for seasoned officers who rec- 
ognize the value of pooling information and 
wrestling with many of the stubborn problems 
faced by all of us in our difficult daily tasks. 

As expressed at the outset, inservice training is 
not a matter of a neat course of 2 weeks or even 3 
months, but is something that must go on continu- 
ally if progress is to be made in our profession. 
Funds spent on such training will pay high divi- 
dends, and we are confident the Congress and the 
public will support our future efforts to raise our 
standards and thus give better service. : 


I find it difficult to state in specific detail what the court expects of the 
probation officer. It is easy to state, as does the statute, that the person 
appointed as probation officer should be “suitable.” However, the degree of 
suitability depends upon many and varied attributes of character, training, 
and education, and certainly includes the extent of possession of the ability 
to evaluate properly the human element constantly in play whenever human 
beings are concerned. It is these with whom the probation deals. 


— JUDGE ROBERT L. RUSSELL 


Inservice Training of Prison Employees 


By HOMER T. ROSENBERGER, PH.D. 
Supervisor of Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


UCH MORE than in most fields of work, 

\ prison employees need an understanding of 

life and a capacity to meet new situations. 

When personnel are carefully selected these two 

basic requirements can be achieved to a large ex- 
tent by means of inservice training. 

The role of the modern custodial officer is far 
broader than that of a prison guard of 20 years 
ago. It entails not only a responsibility for custody 
but also a general understanding of the principles 
of rehabilitative treatment. The functions of all 
other members of the prison staff also are today 
oriented more directly toward treatment than they 
were a score of years ago. Thus, there is a need 
for personnel training with the ultimate purpose 
of improving the attitudes of persons committed 
to the institution. 

Prison personnel inservice training worth the 
name teaches the employee to understand inmates 
and to comprehend and accept approved methods 
of dealing with prisoners. Effective training builds 
self-confidence in the members of the staff. It 
arouses interest in prison work and makes the 
employee’s job easier than it otherwise would be. 
These results of training add up to intelligent 
performance and good morale. They build morale 
of both employees and inmates. Employees with 
an understanding of their jobs and working in 
situations where morale is high tend to want to 
remain in prison work rather than try it for a few 
months or years and then move on to another field 
of activity. 

During the past two decades many interesting 
and constructive approaches to the training of 
prison employees have been tried in the United 
States. Some of these experiments have been con- 
ducted by independent institutions operating under 
a board of trustees, and others by state prisons 
and the federal prison system. The Committee on 
Personnel Standards and Training of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, in a progress report pub- 
lished in preliminary form last year, entitled 
Suggested Standards for Training and Education 
of Correctional Workers, stated that improved 
standards for the education and inservice training 
of correctional workers must be provided. The 


report gives rather detailed suggestions concern- 
ing inservice training for correctional officers. 
Data are given concerning college and university 
offerings in criminology and for the professional 
training of law-enforcement and correctional 
workers. Questions are raised concerning purposes 
of proposed college curricula designed to prepare 
one for correctional work. It is the purpose of this 
article to point up a few basic problems of inservice 
training of prison employees and to indicate train- 
ing features which can be used, in various com- 
binations, as a minimum program suitable for 
any institution having responsibility for convicted 
persons. 


Importance of Human Relations 


An atmosphere of regimentation in an institu- 
tion destroys many possibilities of improving in- 
mate attitudes. In the face of regimentation an 
employee may have little success in elevating the 
thinking of inmates, no matter how formal or 
polite he or she may be. An atmosphere resulting 
from constructive human relations throughout the 
institution will have a far different effect. 

In order to create a desirable institutional climate 
it is necessary that staff training emphasize human 
relations. Whether training the employee to take 
a count, to supervise a labor detail in such a way 
as to secure a reasonable day’s work each day, or 
to interview prisoners to obtain a case history, 
human relations need to be stressed. 

In most prisons there is much electrically-con- 
trolled mechanical equipment to facilitate com- 
munication. There is a high degree of efficiency in 
communicating counts, information about disturb- 
ances or threats of disturbance, escapes, and at- 
tempts to escape. Another phase of communication 
in prison is still more important, and much more 
difficult—communication between the staff and 
the inmates. How much is there of discreetly draw- 
ing out the inmate to find what he is thinking? To 
what extent do inmates pass their actual thoughts 
on to prison employees who attempt to help them? 
This is the heart of the human relations side of 
prison work. It is based on insight into prison 
problems. Successful personal communication is 
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the difficult thing in which to train prison em- 
ployees. Successful personal communication in- 
volves control without needless show of force. It 
involves understanding the plight of inmates and 
treating them like human beings within a prison 
situation. 

Frequently what is said to inmates is not as im- 
portant as how it is said—choice of words, tone of 
voice, and facial expression. Through improper oral 
communication and facial expression when dealing 
with inmates the opportunity to help is pushed away, 
no matter how much one may desire to help the 
inmate. Improper personal communication creates 
resentment which causes many problems for the 
institution such as insolence, refusal to work, at- 
tempts to escape, fights, and riots. This matter of 
successful personal communication with inmates 
involves a large and difficult training problem. It 
is a problem of man-to-man relationships. It differs 
with the personality of the individual employee 
and with the type of inmates with which he deals. 

One way of training employees to improve their 
personal communication with inmates is to urge 
them to become informed about the individual 
inmate and deal with him in a sympathetic and 
understanding but realistic way. This process will 
involve reading institutional records concerning 
the inmate’s family background, medical history, 
education, work experience, criminal record, and 
institutional adjustment, and will also involve 
observing the inmate. The reading and observation, 
when accompanied by counseling on the part of 
the training officer of the institution and other 
experienced, successful members of the staff, will 
assist the newer employees in knowing how to deal 
with various types of inmates. Thus, facility can be 
gained in communicating with the shy inmate, a 
first offender, aged 19, from a rural area and a 
large family, who maintains close contacts with 
his parents, has an I.Q. of 95, and has graduated 
from high school, and with a tenth-time offender, 
45 years of age who has had no family ties since 
he was 12 years old, who left school when in the 
sixth grade, but who has an I.Q. of 110 and a polite 
but suspiciously “prison wise” attitude. 

A healthy climate in an institution should form 
the core of a continuous training program for all 
employees. Those institutions where continuous 
training reaches all employees and causes employees 
to be effective in their day-to-day contacts with in- 
mates, as well as to establish accurate and sys- 
tematic habits, will stand out as leading centers of 
correctional work. 


Training the New Employee 


Many prisons devote the first week or as much 
as the first month of the pay roll time of the new 
employee to so-called “training.” Scarcely any pro- 
duction work is then secured from the new employee. 
His preliminary assignment is charged to training 
and may be no training at all. It may simply con- 
sist of standing around picking up somecorrect and 
some incorrect impressions—learning by accident. 

Unless the period of time devoted to the preli- 
minary assignment is organized well it can be 
wasted. Five days of organized training for the 
new employee may be far better than assigning 
him as an extra man for a month to someone who 
himself is badly in need of training, or for a week 
each to four such employees. 

In the preliminary training the new employee 
should become acquainted with the institution and 
its objectives and should be encouraged to perform 
selected duties by doing, under close supervision, 
rather than merely by listening to instruction. 
When learning by doing, a practical and fairly 
adequate determination can be made as to how 
much and how correctly the recruit is learning. 

A minimum training program for new employees 
consisting of the following can be effective: 

One day of assembled instruction.—If appoint- 
ments can be impounded and several vacancies 
filled at the same time the day can be spent to good 
advantage. The instruction can be adapted to in- 
clude three or four new employees and several who 
have been on duty for some time without having 
had organized training. Five to 15 trainees can be 
accommodated satisfactorily. The instruction can 
consist of planned talks by the warden and the 
department heads on the objectives of the institu- 
tion, custody, characteristics of the inmate popu- 
lation, important points to keep in mind in dealing 
with inmates, functions of each department, and 
how each department ties in with the other depart- 
ments of the institution. The day should be a full 
one and should be preceded by completion of per- 
sonnel forms, medical examination, outfitting with 
uniform, and the like. 

Four days of individual on-the-job instruction.— 
This can consist of assignment to important cus- 
todial jobs for instruction purposes to gain some 
understanding of custodial work. This instruction 
is recommended for all persons below the level of 
associate warden, assistant warden, or department 
head. During these 4 days the trainee would be 
assigned to four different posts and on each would 
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receive much attention from the experienced officer 
serving as instructor. The trainee, as half of a two- 
man team, should do, under close supervision, 
much actual job routine. This can include count- 
ing, locking, escorting inmates, and giving work 
directions to prisoners. With one trainee at a time 
on a post under experienced officers who have the 
ability and the desire to instruct new employees, 
the 4 days can be an experience which will be 
highly useful to the trainee and to the institution. 

A minimum of preliminary training as outlined 
above will cost 5 days per employee. It should be 
preceded by several instructor training sessions 
to insure planned talks which do not overlap or 
conflict, and accurate on-the-job instruction and 
careful rating. If the 5 days are accompanied by 
ratings, report writing, and examination, to let 
the new employee know that he is expected to 
show results for the weeks’ investment and that 
he will be credited with his accomplishment, this 
training can prepare him to fit into institutional 
work almost immediately. It will, however, be a 
minimum of preliminary training. Where possible 
to do so it should be expanded, in a systematic 
way, to cover a period of several weeks. 


Training Is a Continuous Process 


Training of prison employees is necessary not 
only at the time of entry on duty, but from time 
to time thereafter in order for a prison or a prison 
system to achieve worthy goals. Training—staff 
development—is a continuous process. It is con- 
tinuous even though there may be little turnover 
in personnel. Falling into a rut is a human ten- 
dency. New policies are promulgated from time to 
time in an institution and new methods of pris- 
oner supervision are devised. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that training be provided on a continuous basis 
for all employees of an institution. 

Continuous training may take any or all of many 
forms but must meet the needs of the institution 
and its employees. Periodic staff meetings, em- 
ployee counseling by supervisors and by the train- 
ing officer, job rotation, and reading of books and 
articles relating to causes of crime, problems of 
prisoner supervision, and psychology of dealing 
with human beings are among the forms of con- 
tinuous training which have been used successfully 
in various institutions. More elaborate forms of 
continuous training include a few hours instruc- 
tion per year minutely planned and reaching every 
employee, and optional enrollment in correspond- 
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ence or extension courses given by recognized 
schools and relating to prison work. 

Satisfactory completion of a unit of training, 
such as the latter two types—planned instruction 
reaching all employees annually and optional cor- 
respondence or extension courses—should be re- 
corded to the credit of the employee. It is important 
that these satisfactory completions be taken into 
consideration when promotions are made and that 
employees be informed about such policy. 


Staff Meetings 


The staff meeting holds extensive training pos- 
sibilities when planned thoroughly. Two main 
types of staff meetings are used in the development 
of prison employees. The one is a meeting for de- 
partment heads or for a department head and his 
principal assistants. It deals mainly with the insti- 
tution’s top administrative problems. The other 
type is held for the benefit of all employees of the 
institution and concerns itself with general or 
specific information useful to the entire staff. 

Preparation is essential in order to make a staff 
meeting interesting. Variation in both content and 
method of the meetings is desirable. When variety 
is used well employees will come to the meetings 
with a feeling of expectancy. Those who are to at- 
tend should be notified as to time, place, and sub- 
ject of the meeting several days in advance so they 
can arrange their plans accordingly, and give 
thought to the subject scheduled for presentation. 

The remarks to be used in opening the meeting 
should be planned with a considerable amount of 
care so as to avoid a slow or dull start. When dis- 
cussion is carried on it ought to be free, yet guided 
expertly so as to avoid wandering from the subject 
or failing to arrive at the most pertinent conclusions. 

A carefully selected motion picture film dealing 
with the duties of any person supervising people 
can be shown to advantage in a meeting for all 
members of the staff. The meeting can be repeated 
so that every employee will have an opportunity 
to attend without disturbing institutional opera- 
tion. When repeated a sufficient number of times 
so that attendance will be of discussion-group size 
the training potential increases. 

Follow-up which insures carrying into practice 
the principles presented or agreed upon at the 
meeting is desirable. This follow-up can be ac- 
complished by observing employees perform their 
duties, by talking to them to obtain their views 
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concerning aspects of their work, and in numer- 
ous other ways. 


A Library for the Staff 


Many helpful books relating to prison work and 
human relations are not readily availabie in all 
public libraries. When a small collection of well- 
selected books in these fields is placed in an insti- 
tution and made accessible to all its employees 
some will make use of the collection and benefit 
from it. 

A good book represents a great amount of ac- 
cumulated knowledge. A staff library can assist 
employees to gain considerable understanding of 
prison problems which they might otherwise lack. 
A relatively small expenditure for 50 books, and 
for two or three new ones annually, can assist in 
the development of the employee. By consulting 
the section of this journal (FEDERAL PROBATION) 
entitled ‘Your Bookshelf on Review,” edited by 
Dr. Benjamin Frank, one can find books to add 
to the staff library. 


Job Analyses 


It is desirable to have a job analysis for each 
custodial job on day, evening, and morning shifts, 
for jobs on the early and late shifts in the kitchen, 
and for jobs in the shops, on the farm, and in the 
business and other offices of the institution. The 
job analysis includes, in concise form, the sub- 
stance of post orders that have been issued from 
time to time concerning the particular job and 
which are still in effect. A considerable amount of 
detail may or may not be given as to when and 
how the various duties are to be performed. The 
content of the analysis may be arranged according 
to sequence in which duties are to be performed 
daily or by subject categories. 

When the analysis is reasonably brief, not more 
than two or three typewritten pages, it is likely 
to be studied thoroughly by each employee and 
supervisor concerned. It is a guide to the employee 
to show him of what the job consists and how it 
should be performed. The job analysis is a meas- 
uring stick for his immediate superior to use in 
determining whether the job is being performed 
adequately. The analysis makes for a good rela- 
tionship between the man on the job and his su- 
pervisor. Through its use each knows what is 
expected on the job. Furthermore, the job analysis 
provides uniformity of procedure. It decreases con- 
fusion and makes possible and feasible the rotation 


of officers and other employees from one job to 
another and the rotation of a custodial supervisor 
on a day shift to the job of supervising the eve- 
ning or morning shifts. 

If job analyses have not yet been prepared for 
an institution the help of many of its employees 
can be used in writing them. Each employee se- 
lected to assist in the preparation of the analyses 
will receive specific training by writing the draft 
of an analysis for one post, according to an outline 
approved by the warden. One employee, with a 
knack for and an interest in personnel training, 
can serve as a co-ordinator and be made responsible 
for revising the preliminary drafts and clearing 
them with appropriate department heads and the 
warden. 

In order to be useful the job analysis must be 
kept current. Written orders affecting certain cus- 
todial posts or other jobs are issued by the warden 
from time to time. Job analyses need to be brought 
up to date, and noncurrent parts deleted. 

If revising the job analyses is done entirely by 
one man the job will be time-consuming and tedi- 
ous. To make it possible for the training officer of 
the institution to take care of a large number of 
matters which he can handle well for the warden, 
and also in order to accomplish training for expe- 
rienced men assigned to specific posts, the training 
officer should co-ordinate rather than actually bury 
himself in the job of rewriting periodically the 
job analyses for those posts. He can ask selected, 
experienced, and capable employees to study line 
by line the existing job analysis for their respec- 
tive posts and make revisions which they consider 
desirable. Each employee selected then marks sug- 
gested deletions and writes in changes and addi- 
tions. In this way competent employees can make 
constructive comments quickly concerning the an- 
alysis of their current jobs. 

The training officer can consider the revisions 
made by an employee concerning the analysis for 
one post and go back to him and discuss briefly 
those revisions about which there may be a ques- 
tion. This follow-up procedure lets the employee 
know that his suggestions were considered and 
enables the training officer to spot misconceptions 
about the job and correct them tactfully. An em- 
ployee can make these revisions for one post with- 
out neglecting essential work of his post. In mak- 
ing the revisions employees must restudy their cur- 
rent job. Doing so results in refresher training. 
Soliciting their ideas about revisions and dis- 
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cussing with them the revisions they submit can 
heighten morale. 

After talking to the employee about revisions 
submitted the training officer can put the analysis 
in the form which he believes appropriate, and 
clear it with the captain, or other appropriate de- 
partment head, and with the warden. 

When job analyses are studied in this way re- 
sponsibility for accomplishing the revision is placed 
on one person and it can be expected that all job 
analyses will be reasonably current at all times. 
The co-ordinator will be able to multiply himself 
through the use of qualified employees and will 
take care of a large piece of work with the expendi- 
ture of comparatively little time. 

In contacting employees individually, and dur- 
ing staff meetings, the training officer can assist 
the warden in acquainting all employees of the 
institution with the purpose and meaning of the 
analyses. It can be pointed out clearly that the job 
analysis describes the current procedure to be 
followed on the job to which it applies. Illustra- 
tions can be given as to how far anemployee should 
go in using his judgment in handling on-the-job 
situations not covered by the analysis. 


Job Rotation 


Prison work, like many other fields of endeavor, 
is to a large extent a composite of many somewhat 
minor routines. In composite form these routines 
can be staggering. When learned one at a time they 
present a challenge. When a prison employee is 
confined to just one job in the institution, that rou- 
tine may become deadening for him and limit his 
usefulness to the institution in handling other jobs 
which need to be filled daily or frequently. 

A prison must operate 24 hours a day, every 
day of the year, regardless of any type of emer- 
gency. If a flu epidemic seizes the community in 
which a prison is located and disables a number of 
prison employees for a few days the institution, at 
best, will face a difficult problem. If a job rotation 
system has been in effect the problem will be less 
acute than otherwise. Among those reporting for 
duty there will be sufficient versatility that assign- 
ments can be made to the posts which under no cir- 
cumstances can be abandoned for even a few hours, 
such as control center, front entrance, and towers. 

Job rotation is used to varying extent in an in- 
stitution but is especially adaptable in custodial 
work. 


Job rotation aids in selecting men for speciali- 


zation but in itself does not provide specialization. 
Instead of having an officer remain in one rather 
minor routine permanently it results in his han- 
dling more than one post over a period of months 
so as to gain a broad view of the work of the insti- 
tution. Job rotation prepares him to handle two or 
more assignments, one at a time, as needed by the 
warden, and in most cases, any of a large number 
of assignments in time of emergency. 

Rotation does not mean a complete interchange 
of jobs with all employees being sent ultimately to 
every post. Rotation usually is carried on only within 
a department rather than assigning a custodial em- 
ployee to a business office and a fiscal employee to 
custodial posts. Furthermore, rotation within a 
department may be carried on in a moderate way. 
it can scarcely be expected that anyone will be 
able to handle all the jobs in the institution. 

Officers and other employees need assistance 
during the time they are first assigned to a job, 
whether it is the first or the tenth job to which 
they have been assigned in the institution. An up- 
to-date job analysis is particularly useful to an 
employee coming to a job in the institution for the 
first time or when returning to it after serving on 
other jobs in the institution over a period of 
months. 

The greater the extent to which job rotation is 
used, the more versatile the staff will be. Of course 
there are limits. Modified job rotation of custodial 
officers is necessary to prevent their stagnation 
and to meet emergency needs of the institution. 
Any custodial officer after a year of duty should 
be able to perform at least several minor custodial 
jobs. The more capable officers should be rotated 
so as to handle some fairly responsible and spe- 
cialized posts. When a substantial proportion of 
the officers and other employees take their turn in 
handling the highly specialized assignments within 
their respective departments a skilled and alert 
staff will result. 


Physical and Firearms Training 


The chief object of modern prisons should be to 
improve those who are sent to them. To attain 
this objective it is necessary to establish as nearly 
as possible in the prison community an atmosphere 
similar to that found in an ordinary community. 

Due to the very nature of prisons and prisoners, 
however, authoritarianism must insomedegreebein 
evidence in the prison community. If it can bein the 
background rather than right under the nose of 
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the inmate, so much the better. Nevertheless, no 
way has yet been found to eliminate completely 
authoritarianism from the very center of the re- 
habilitation scene. Furthermore, many inmates re- 
spect force and little else. 

Physical training of a type which keeps prison 
employees in reasonably good physical condition 
and mentally alert is beneficial to everyone in a 
prison—to all members of the staff and to all in- 
mates. Instruction in jiu-jitsu can be worth while. 
Instruction in the use of firearms is desirable when 
resulting in officers handling them safely and in 
event of attempted escape from an enclosed insti- 
tution an inmate will be stopped by a warning 
shot or, at worst, by a minor wound. When physi- 
cal and firearms training is provided for prison 
employees tests should be scheduled periodically. 
Those employees showing up poorly on the tests 
should be given remedial instruction. 


Functions of the Training Officer 


Anyone who is a supervisor of prison employees 
—the chief clerk, the captain, lieutenants, and the 
like—has a responsibility for training those em- 
ployees reporting to him. Even so; he is not ex- 
pected to be a training specialist nor should the 
warden be expected to co-ordinate personally all 
employee training activities in his institution. 

It has been found desirable to designate one per- 
son in an institution to plan and co-ordinate em- 


ployee training activities within policies approved 
by the warden of the institution or by the director 
of the system of which it is a part. In an institu- 
tion one employee giving part time to planning and 
co-ordinating training can do much toward staff 
development. If the planning and co-ordinating is 
assigned to a committee consisting of several mem- 
bers of the staff, each already having full-time re- 


_sponsibilties, training will be a secondary concern 


to those persons. In few cases will such a commit- 
tee function satisfactorily, as matters other than 
personnel training will first claim the attention of 
the committee members. 

The over-all functions of a training officer can 
be stated briefly, as follows: develop a training 
program and work tactfully with personnel to 
build their interest in their work and to improve 
their competence on the job. In performing these 
functions, initiative and good judgment are key 
factors. A training officer with initiative and good 
judgment can find many ways to more than repay 
the institution for the amount of his time, whether 
part- or full-time, spent on training matters. 

In addition to numerous other training functions 
he can be made responsible for maintaining current 
job analyses and instructing employees in their 
use, and can be of much assistance in making a 
job rotation system work well. Perhaps his most 
important function is that of continuous counsel- 
ing with and instructing those employees in need 
of readjustment. 


MEN WHO RUN THE PRISONS 


“Every institution is but the lengthened shadow of some man’”—or men 
—is an old saying which has not lost its meaning. The qualifications required, 
training, manner of appointment and tenure, and attitudes of the personnel 
are the significant parts of this important measure. By and large, if the men 
who administer a prison are of “high caliber,” it follows that the philosophy 
behind them will most likely be sound and the results of their efforts will be 
good in terms of prisoner morale and reformation. The accuracy of this 
somewhat dogmatic assertion rests in what is meant by men of “high caliber.” 


—JAMES V. BENNETT 


The Role of the Parole Adviser 


By EDWIN B. CUNNINGHAM 
Probation Officer, United States District Court, Southern District of Ohio 


HE PAROLE ADVISER is primarily and essen- 
4 tially a volunteer in the field of rehabilita- 

tion. As such he has a long and honorable 
lineage. John Augustus, that celebrated Boston 
shoemaker who is often regarded as the father of 
probation, was of this group. Of course, he was 
functioning as a volunteer or unpaid probation 
officer, but essentially he was a nonprofessional 
counselor, adviser, first friend, and sponsor to 
the offenders released under his supervision. The 
fact that they were technically probationers rather 
than parolees probably did not alter the relation- 
ships established or the techniques attempted. 

Aid societies, sometimes subsidized by govern- 
ment, typically were interested in parole cases. 
However, it is generally considered that parole as 
now understood originated at the Elmira (New 
York) Reformatory in 1876. The parolee was re- 
quired to report to a sponsor known as a guardian. 
The guardian apparently combined the functions 
of adviser and parole officer. 

Development of casework and the use of profes- 
sionally trained workers naturally combined to 
relegate the untrained, unpaid volunteer to a lesser 
role. Furthermore, professional and volunteer 
workers sometimes failed to appreciate each other 
or to realize that one may be complementary to 
the other. In many cases the role of the parole ad- 
viser has been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. One might question whether an adviser be- 
longs in a well-developed parole system. There 
may also be the suspicion that an overzealous ama- 
teur in some cases might actually disturb the ad- 
justment of the parolee. This might logically bring 
up the question of whether the whole system could 
not well be scrapped. Objections implied by these 
considerations do have a certain degree of validity. 
. Others could easily be raised. It may be readily 
conceded that the adviser relationship is frequently 
not very meaningful to the parolee. What then is 
the role of adviser? 


Opportunities for Interpretation 


Much has been said and published on the premise 
that parole is a failure because so many parolees 
are arrested. From time to time editorials in the 
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daily press criticize parole systems for releasing 
men who commit new crimes. Too frequently pa- 
role may be considered merely as a device for re- 
lieving criminals from punishment rather than as 
a phase of a rehabilitating program. Actually the 
citizen who criticizes the system may not have 
considered the alternatives of parole. Would such 
a critic advise capital punishment for all offenses; 
would he prefer life terms for all convicted felons; 
or would he rather see all inmates released without 
restriction of any kind? The citizen who has had 
the experience of having served as a parole adviser 
is more likely to appreciate these considerations. 

In a typical case the applicant for parole will 
try to suggest a rather representative member of 
his community as his adviser. This suggested ad- 
viser may be interested in the inmate. In most 
cases he may not have been aware of parole as 
a system, but he will usually have a number of 
questions to ask about his duties and his responsi- 
bilities. If the relationship with the parolee turns 
out to be successful it may be a matter of gratifi- 
cation and inner satisfaction to the citizen who has 
had a part in this process. Even if the parolee does 
not respond the adviser will usually not begrudge 
the efforts he made. Nearly always his attitude to- 
ward parole and rehabilitative efforts in general 
will be more sympathetic because of his experience. 


Prerelease Planning 


It has been suggested that the requirement of 
the parole adviser in parole planning offers a use- 
ful device for interpreting parole to the public. 
This is not to suggest that the adviser should not 
have a vital position in the rehabilitative program. 
If his help is to be utilized the field officer will need 
to cultivate consciously some kind of a working re- 
lationship with the adviser. In practice, the most 
favorable opportunity for doing this will usually 
be in connection with the normal prerelease inves- 
tigation. The adviser may be well acquainted with 
the prospective parolee; he may have known him 
only slightly; or his interest may have been en- 
listed by relatives. In any case the fact that he has 
consented to serve is evidence of some interest and 
good will. It is up to the officer to make the most 
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of these associations. Certainly the adviser is more 
likely to exert constructive effort if he understands 
that his offer of assistance is appreciated and rec- 
ognized by the professional worker. This interview 
with the adviser under favorable conditions can 
be productive and helpful throughout the ensuing 
parole period. 


Selection of Adviser 


Obviously the prerelease interview is part of the 
required parole report. Does the person suggested 
impress the probation officer asa suitable counselor 
for the parolee. Presumably he is qualified by repu- 
tation, citizenship, and standing in his community. 
If there is any doubt further investigation may be 
indicated. Ideally, an effort might be made to 
match advisers and parolees on the basis of what 
is known of their personalities, characters, experi- 
ence, and interests. In practice this is hardly feas- 
ible. Actually it will be found that almost any 
applicant for parole, as well as his friends and 
relatives, will avoid suggesting anyone whose rep- 
utation would not bear investigation. In the writ- 
er’s experience the only exceptions have been in 
cases of inmates probably not eligible for much 
consideration in any event. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule. Some inmates are unable 
to secure help from the usual sources and are com- 
pelled to appeal to the field officer. A probation 
officer who has worked in a community for a few 
years will have accumulated almost automatically 
a sort of pool of public-spirited citizens available 
for such cases. These may come from the ranks of 
former parole advisers, educators, clergymen, and 
social service agencies, public and private. Never- 
theless, it would seem advisable whenever possible 
for the applicant to suggest his own adviser. The 
need of doing this for himself may have the effect 
of placing some responsibility on the applicant. If 
he realizes that his entire plan will be investigated 
he is not likely to suggest anyone objectionable 
from a moral standpoint. If he selects a sym- 
pathetic individual, so much the better. The in- 
mate is made to feel that parole is something more 
than a routine reward for doing part of his sentence. 


Working With the Adviser 


Ideally, the field officer and the adviser should 
function as a team. In actual practice this may not 
be realized as frequent contacts are not always 
possible. However, even a few contacts between 
the two can be productive. As hinted above, the 


probation officer will do well to express in some 
manner his sincere appreciation for the assistance 
of the volunteer worker. Such an expression may 
mean to the volunteer a form of recognition. 

Most experienced workers would agree that ad- 
visers differ widely in their interests in the parti- 
cular cases in which they are active. One may feel 
that by a monthly meeting with the parolee and 
the act of signing report forms he has adequately 
discharged his obligations. Another may feel con- 
strained to offer a variety of services. Perhaps it 
is in the area commonly classified as executive 
casework that a volunteer aide can often function 
to best advantage. In rare cases an excess of zeal 
or misguided effort may disturb the adjustment of 
a parolee, but such situations can usually be con- 
trolled with reasonable use of tact and good will. 
One may recall advisers who knew too much, saw 
too much, and reported more problems than a busy 
worker might care to have brought to his atten- 
tion; but such assistance can usually be turned to 
good advantage. If that is not possible the parolee 
can usually be oriented away from the overzealous 
adviser without undue friction or disturbance. In 
short, the adviser relationship has a high poten- 
tial value with negligible risks. 


The Adviser in Rural Areas 


These observations apply to parole supervision 
in general. In rural communities at a distance from 
the office the role of parole adviser usually as- 
sumes a larger significance. Parolees near the field 
office will normally see their probation officer fre- 
quently and can ordinarily look to him for guidance 
and counsel. Problems that arise can usually be 
investigated promptly. 

In outlying areas there is greater need for as- 
sistance. Some problems demand attention which 
cannot be immediately given by the probation offi- 
cer. These considerations make it almost impera- 
tive that the adviser have some conception of the 
case in which he is interested ; for the parolee may 
have to look to him for a certain amount of counsel 
and advice. These considerations probably justify 
more attention to the matter of enlisting the serv- 
ices of competent advisers than is true in urban 
areas. Furthermore, the officer may have to depend 
on the adviser for reliable information regarding 
the parolee’s conduct, as well as his adjustment. 
Sometimes it may be advisable to encourage cor- 
respondence from the adviser. Here again the vol- 
unteer worker is more likely to accept responsibility 
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if he feels that he has the confidence as well as the 
appreciation of the professional worker. 

There is another important consideration in the 
supervision of parolees living in remote areas. 
Visits of the probation officer may necessarily be 
infrequent. This makes it almost imperative to 
have some kind of a contact on any given visit. In 
rural communities, even more than in urban neigh- 
borhoods, the parolee may be very sensitive about 
neighborhood gossip. If no one is home when the 
probation officer calls, an adviser with some under- 
standing of the case can usually supply more ac- 
curate information than would be secured from a 
chance contact; and this information is secured 
with a minimum of disturbance to the parolee and 
his family. Incidentally, certain advisers in out- 
lying sections are often of great service as resources 
of information in investigative assignments aside 
from the case in which they are directly interested. 


Delegating Responsibility 


Sometimes considerable responsibility may well 
be delegated to the adviser. Assuming that the ad- 
viser is an individual of intelligence, good will, and 
insight the parolee can be encouraged to look to 
him for assistance and counsel. Such procedure is 
timesaving to the office and may be satisfying to the 
adviser. Such an adviser, because he understands 
his neighborhood, may also be in position to inter- 
pret the parolee’s point of view to the probation offi- 
cer. Intelligent efforts to meet special problems may 
strengthen the constructive influence of the adviser. 

The following cases illustrate the role that the 
adviser may play in certain situations: 


Case No. 1.—Clarence was a 26-year-old man of 
borderline intelligence, unstable work record, and 
emotional immaturity. The prognosis for his ad- 
justment was necessarily guarded at the time of 
release. About the only evident favorable factor 
was an exceptionally devoted wife who enlisted 
the help of an active and able adviser. 

In this case the adviser performed a variety of 
services beyond what a probation officer could have 
been expected to attempt. In the face of discourag- 
ing failures he found jobs for the parolee who, 
incidentally, was not very employable. Further- 
more, this parolee had little vocational training or 
experience, and he was not well motivated. Most 
of the services performed by the adviser would be 
in the category of executive casework. The pa- 
rolee’s borderline intelligence and personality de- 
fects rendered him virtually inaccessible to coun- 


seling of the nondirective type. Furthermore a 
probation officer with a heavy caseload would prob- 
ably not have felt justified in spending more than 
a fraction of the time and effort the volunteer in- 
vested in this unpromising subject. Without this 
assistance Clarence would almost certainly have 
been returned as a violator. Probably the net gain 
to society was small but at least failure was averted 
for a season. Whatever gain was made could be 
credited almost entirely to the adviser. 


Case No. 2.—Leonard was sentenced as a juve- 
nile. Poor institutional adjustment led to transfer 
from the training school to a reformatory. The 
parental home was maintained under submarginal 
economic circumstances in a rural neighborhood 
far from the probation office. Leonard was of dull 
normal intelligence. The parents who obviously 
had little to offer were unable to assist in release 
planning. Much counseling and close supervision 
were indicated in this case. 

It proved difficult to find anyone in the commu- 
nity who was willing to work with Leonard. The 
reluctant citizen who was finally induced to assist 
would hardly qualify as an ideal choice. He was a 
very religious person, lacking a sense of humor 
but with keen awareness of the existence of sin 
and crime and definitely on record as opposed to 
both. However, he knew Leonard and his family 
and was aware of their limitations; he probably 
regarded his sponsorship as a sort of unwelcome 
Christian duty. 

This parole adviser took his responsibilities seri- 
ously and somewhat surprisingly acquired a sym- 
pathetic insight into some of Leonard’s problems. 
A degree of wholesome restraint was tempered by 
some exceedingly frank but sympathetic counsel. 
Some rather amusing conferences involving the 
parolee, members of his family, the adviser, and 
the probation officer were held. There was also con- 
siderable correspondence between the adviser and 
the probation officer. 

In this case the influence of a zealous adviser 
was probably a decisive factor. Leonard has had 
no conflicts with the law in more than 4 years since 
his period of conditional release expired. This alone 
is a remarkable gain in the light of the juvenile 
record. A more intelligent, sensitive, aggressive 
youth would probably have rejected the counsel 
and assistance of this adviser who by chance proved 
to be will fitted for the task at hand. Incidentally, 
this adviser has been of assistance several times 
since Leonard’s case was closed. 
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Case No. 3.—This was also a case in which the 
prognosis was dim. The home situation was poor 
and there was little prospect for improvement. 
Apparent personality defects and an unsuccessful 
marriage were a few of many unfavorable factors. 
It was hoped the adviser, who seemed unusually 
well fitted for this case, might counterbalance some 
of the unfavorable elements. After a few weeks 
crowded with many complications and problems the 
sympathetic, realistic adviser sent in a resignation 
with the observation, “You can have him. I’m 
through!” In this case a competent adviser was 
not enough to tip the scales, but at least more of a 
program had been attempted than would have been 
possible without volunteer assistance since this 
was another case in a remote community. 


Case No. 4.—Alfred’s capable and sympathetic 
wife had joined a religious sect distinctive in its 
tenets and, therefore, somewhat clannish and group 
conscious. As the parolee was believed to be inter- 
ested in the church of his wife’s choice no objec- 
tion was made to the pastor as parole adviser. 
However, the parolee actually rejected this form 
of religion much to the distress of the sincere and 
zealous pastor. In this case it was necessary to re- 
interpret the situation to both the parolee and the 
religious leader in terms of diverse and personal 
viewpoints. This was apparently accomplished 
without serious disturbance to the parolee. Natur- 
ally the relationship became a nominal one but it 
was not considered necessary to wound the ad- 
viser’s sensibilities by formal termination. 


Advisers for Probationers 


The foregoing considerations also apply to some 
extent to probationers. In most probation cases, 
however, the presentence investigation will have 
revealed a potential sponsor or adviser. Often this 
relationship has developed on an informal basis 
and can well be left there. Frequently, especially 
in cases involving youthful probationers, a referral 
to a social agency or civic group is indicated. In 
such situations the appointment of a sponsor or 
adviser, whether on a formal or informal basis, 
is usually left to the agency or organization to 
which the referral is made. 

In many probation cases the role of the adviser 
appears less significant because the probation offi- 
cer has made recent contacts with individuals and 
organizations interested in the probationer. In 
some cases it will seem advisable to attempt to es- 
tablish a closer relationship between the probation 


officer and the probationer and to subordinate mul- 
tiple or conflicting influences. 

Frequently I have had occasion to solicit assist- 
ance from local probation workers, particularly in 
rural counties. In some cases it has seemed ad- 
visable to request probationers to visit a local pro- 
bation office frequently. Of course, the co-operating 
official should not be expected to do a lot of report- 
ing or investigating. This arrangement so far has 
seemed to be especially useful in cases where alco- 
holic tendencies appear to be part of the problem and 
where referral to an Alcoholic Anonymous group 
has not been feasible. Naturally the value of such 
an arrangement is largely dependent on the per- 
sonality of the co-operating official. In my experi- 
ence, officers of local juvenile courts and common 
pleas courts have apparently been very willing to 
assist. This would appear to be a useful arrange- 
ment to be used sparingly when there is evident 
need of more casework and more personal contacts 
than can be given by the supervising probation 
officer without assistance. 

With probationers as well as with parolees an 
important consideration is the matter of securing 
assistance from unofficial sources; in other words, 
drawing on available community resources. There 
are surprising reservoirs of good will in almost 
any community that can be drawn on to real ad- 
vantage. One problem of the probation officer is to 
try to utilize these potential resources to the ad- 
vantage of his clients. 


Summary 


1. Parole advisers offer opportunities to inter- 
pret parole to the public. 

2. Parole advisers often serve as a key to other 
community resources that may be utilized profit- 
ably. 

3. Some sort of a volunteer aide is almost in- 
dispensable in areas remote from the home office; 
a parole adviser can fill this need. Whatever risk 
may be encountered in the use of an untrained vol- 
unteer in an advisory role can usually be controlled 
by the probation officer. 

4. It is usually easy and profitable to establish 
a working rapport with the adviser. 

5. While the adviser relationship in some cases 
remains a nominal one with little real influence on 
the parolee there is often the possibility that the 


help of an adviser may prove to be a vital, favor- 
able factor in any given case. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


A JUDICIAL VIEW OF THE STATUS OF A PAROLEE WITH 
A COMMITTED FINE REMAINING UNPAID UPON 
EXPIRATION OF SENTENCE 


Long familiar to us all is the criminal judgment which 
includes a fine with the added direction that the defendant 
stand committed until the fine is paid or until he is other- 
wise discharged according to law. If a prisoner thus sen- 
tenced is granted parole and completes his maximum term 
of sentence without having paid or satisfied the fine he is 
continued under parole supervision until the fine is paid or 
remitted, or the pauper’s oath administered. It may be 
stated here, parenthetically, that mere inability to pay has 
long been considered insufficient ground for remission of a 
fine by the President. 

The Board of Parole and probation officers have been 
plagued for years with the problem created by the parolee 
whose maximum term expires, but the committed fine re- 
mains unpaid, unsatisfied, and sometimes utterly disre- 
garded, while supervision runs on and on and on because 
the judgment of sentence as a whole must be satisfied be- 
fore discharge from parole. No action to compel liquidation 
of the fine in such case is available to the Board of Parole, 
whose authority is limited to a warrant ordering arrest as 
a parole violator which must be issued within the maximum 
term of sentence (Section 4205, Title 18, U. S. C.), and, as 
stated in this column in the issue of July-September, 1947, 
a warrant issued thereafter could not be rested upon viola- 
tion of the conditions under which release or parole was 
granted. 

Now comes, as of July 26, 1951, an opinion by a District 
Judge holding that the direction in a judgment that a de- 
fendant stand committed until his fine is paid requires 
actual imprisonment and is not satisfiable through service 
of a 30-day period on parole. Readers will be interested to 
know that the opinion hails from the former author of 
this column, the Honorable Alexander Holtzoff, now United 
States District Judge for the District of Columbia. Sitting 
by designation in the Southern District of New York dur- 
ing July 1951, Judge Holtzoff signed an ex parte order 
applied for by the United States attorney, directing issu- 
ance of a warrant for the arrest of the defendant for fail- 
ure to have paid his fine. The defendant in question had 
been sentenced in that district to three (3) years in prison, 
to pay a fine of $20,000, and to stand committed for non- 
payment. He was paroled and the maximum term expired 
on April 24, 1951. No part of the fine was paid. 

When word reached the United States attorney that the 
defendant was living in comfort and riding in high-priced 
automobiles, he applied to the sentencing court for the order 
already mentioned. Immediately after arrest the defendant 
moved to have the court vacate its order and hearing there- 
on followed at once. The court promptly denied the motion 
but authorized the defendant’s release on $5,000 bail con- 
ditioned upon diligent prosecution of his appeal. At this 
writing, appeal has not been perfected, the defendant hav- 
ing chosen the alternative course of trying to settle the fine 
through payment of a substantial portion and possible re- 
mission of the remainder. While this turn of events seem- 
ingly would be unfortunate by depriving us all of the appel- 
late attitude on the question, nevertheless the district court 
opinion, reported in 98 Federal Supplement at page 696, will 
remain as the basis for action by other prosecutors and dis- 
trict judges if they accept its literal construction of the poor 


convict statute, Section 3569, Title 18, U. S. Code. 

Because of the universal interest and potentially far- 
reaching consequences inherent in this question in its bear- 
ing upon parole, we are quoting from the opinion the op- 
posing contentions of the parties and the reasoning of the 
court as follows: 


“It is the defendant’s contention that the provision 
that he stand committed for non-payment of the fine does 
not require actual imprisonment, but may be fulfilled by 
an extension of a period of parole for at least thirty days, 
and thereafter until a poor convict’s oath is administered 
to him. On the other hand, the Government contends that 
the commitment contemplated by such a judgment is actu- 
al imprisonment and that the parole law does not affect 
the matter in any way. 

“The Court is of the opinion the Government’s conten- 
tion is well founded. A judgment directing commitment 
of the defendant until the fine is paid is to be inter- 
preted as requiring his imprisonment, either until the fine 
is paid or for at least thirty days and thereafter, until he 
takes a poor convict’s oath. The requirement is not satis- 
fied by an extension of the period of parole. While parole 
is a part of the sentence, it is not a commitment or im- 
prisonment. Moreover, the statute refers to imprisonment 
and to confinement in prison solely for non-payment of 
the fine. 

“The Court concludes, therefore, that a provision for the 
commitment for non-payment of the fine may not be ful- 
filled by an extension of the period of parole and that a 
person on parole cannot be deemed to be confined in prison 
for non-payment of a fine. Actual imprisonment is 
required if the judgment directs that the defendant be 
committed until the fine is paid. Any other view would 
render the requirement of imprisonment nugatory.” 


That the question of the power asserted by the opinion is 
not entirely free from doubt is evidenced by the court’s at- 
titude in considering the matter of bail, pending an appeal, 
sought by the defendant and opposed by the United States 
attorney. Said the court (this is not included in the re- 
ported opinion) : 


“Ordinarily I am very loath to grant bail after convic- 
tion in a criminal case, and I very rarely do it. The rules 
contemplate that there must be a substantial question in 
order to justify the allowance of bail, and further, that 
the case is such as to appeal to the discretion of the Court. 
“If this matter stood alone on its own legs, I would say 
that there is no substantial question, but the Parole Board 
in all these cases seems to take the position that the 
thirty days may be served on parole. What I have done is 
not only to deny the application of the defendant, but to 
overrule the Parole Board. I think the fact that the Par- 
ole Board takes the opposite view, a view which I con- 
sider untenable, creates a substantial question, especially 
in view of the fact that it is the understanding of the 
Court that the Parole Board has consistently followed 
and applied this rule in such cases, and there are many 
of them.” 


One of the sure and salutary results of this decision will 
be evidenced by the more diligent efforts of defendants in the 
same situation to satisfy their fines with all possible dis- 
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patch after release on parole. Publicity given to the deci- 
sion by probation officers to parolees so situated and mani- 
festing indifference toward their fines should have the threat 
of the Damoclean sword. Such action by probation officers 
would be directed, naturally only toward those who during 
the parole supervision period allow their fines to ride along 
without attention notwithstanding evident ability to com- 
mence liquidation thereof. It appears that defendants hav- 
ing. committed fines fall roughly into three classes. First, 


those whose economic circumstances make payment impos- 
sible; secondly, those who are able to meet the obligation 
only in part and; thirdly, those able to satisfy the fine who 
do nothing about it. The opinion here discussed should give 
those in the first and second classes food for thought and its 
mere dissemination should serve to improve the absurd ex- 
isting situation in which the Board of Parole finds itself 
powerless to act and parolees with committed fines cannot. 
be coerced to act without judicial aid. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Prison Systems of England,” by Negley K. Teeters 
(January-February 1951). The author, a professor of crim- 
inology and chairman of the sociology department at Tem- 
ple University, describes his views on the British system of 
prisons based on a visit to England’s 25 prisons and Bor- 
stals during a 6-week tour in 1949. 

Professor Teeters’ article is a cogent analysis and criti- 
cism of the difficulties under which the Prison Commission 
labors but it would appear that, in spite of the limitations 
imposed, there is almost a complete lack of imagination, 
resourcefulness, and dynamics on the part of the Commis- 
sion. The chief difficulties are, first, a serious lack of funds 
to build new institutions or renovate those in operation; 
second, the difficulty in employing trained personnel or 
keeping trained men in service due to lack of money; third, 
the pathological fear of the Commission members of the 
general public; fourth, the straight-jacket system under 
which this centralized bureaucracy operates. This last limi- 
tation is further characterized by the author when he quotes 
the English penologists, Hobhouse and Brockway, who 
have pointed out in their “English Prisons Today,” that 
the Prison Commission is both autocratic and irresponsible. 
However, British administrators have an answer for any 
question proposed to them as to why no recreation is pro- 
vided for prisoners, or why prisoners eat in cell blocks 
rather than mess halls. The answer is, routine and regi- 
mentation come first, the prisoner always last. There is no 
treatment in most prisons, no clinics or professionally- 
trained staffs. There is, however, a medical officer in each 
prison and in a few institutions there is a psychologist but 
no psychiatrist. The governor in each establishment, to- 
gether with a chaplain or a psychologist, reviews the rec- 
ord of each man sent to prison. On snap judgment or through 
superficial examination, recidivists are singled out and sent 
to corrective training prisons. There is nothing in the Eng- 
lish system that parallels our classification clinics, our 
treatment programs, or our parole planning. 

The article points out the fact that most of the prison 
buildings of Britain are quite old and there has been no 
construction for many years. The cells of most prisons are 
poorly lighted and gas lights still remain in some of them, 
and the food served British prisoners is based primarily on 
a starch diet and plenty of fish. 

Professor Teeters was impressed with the administration 
and program at Maidstone which has an extensive educa- 
tional program in which 63 courses are operated. Outside 
teachers are brought in for instruction and no inmates are 


permitted to teach. This is commendable. Job training, pro- 
ductive work, and academic classes, as well as a number of 
hobby classes, are conducted. 

There is nothing unusual to report about treatment of 
women offenders. It is apparently drab and monotonous, 
especially at antique Holloway prison in London. Girls are 
sent to the Borstal at Alyesbury if they are not confined 
at Holloway prison or in the wings of Durham and Exeter 
local prisons. One new Borstal, known as East Sutton Park 
—an old manor house in a rich farming area—provides 
work for many of the girls in the field. 

Very little comment is offered by Professor Teeters on 
boys’ Borstals since this topic has been treated accurately 
and extensively by other American writers who have stressed 
the excellent work of these institutions. 

In conclusion Professor Teeters states that the British 
prison system has made slow progress but if the governors 
can be encouraged to develop a prison system based on open 
prisons, a degree of relaxation and meaningful treatment, 
and open a few new institutions for women and boys, there 
— be in the future some basis of comparison to our penal 
system. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Role of Psychiatry in the Field of Alcoholism,” by 
Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. (March 1951). Psychiatry has made 
an insufficient contribution in the past to the study of alco- 
holism. Reasons? First, the alcoholic is a difficult patient; 
if he is in an institution, he clamors to get out and usually 
succeeds, since he is not psychotic; if he is at liberty he 
seldom maintains a routine treatment relationship; further, 
as a rule he seeks help only when prostrated by liquor, when 
he is a most unpromising candidate for therapy and is also 
and out-and-out nuisance. Second, although it is frequently 
stated that alcoholism is a disease, psychiatrists as a rule 
have not really accorded it that status, but have most often 
held it to be a symptom of some underlying condition which 
ea be uncovered before rational treatment can be insti- 
tuted. 

Dr. Tiebout calls attention to the fact that while therapy 
directed toward the cause of alcoholism is ideal, the symp- 
tom itself may assume disease proportions. He illustrates 
his point by analogies with fever and cancer. Nowadays no 
one treats a fever; one looks for the causative agent and 
treats that, knowing that the fever will subside if its cause 
can be eradicated. Occasionally, however, the fever gets out 
of hand and becomes in and of itself a threat to the pa- 
tient’s life. At that point, regardless of cause, the fever it- 
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self must be reduced below the level where it threatens life. 
Also, cancer may be a reaction to, or a symptom of, irrita- 
tion of some sort. Once the cancer process has started, how- 
ever, removal of the irritation does not stay it. The abnormal 
growth proceeds unchecked and it must be attacked directly. 

The same thinking is valid for alcoholism. Though start- 
ing as a symptom of underlying factors, it gains momen- 
tum until it gets out of hand and becomes a disease in 
itself. Experience has shown that no amount of probing and 
unraveling allows a return to normal drinking. Once the 
state of alcoholism has supervened, the alcoholic is forever 
susceptible. Further evidence for regarding alcoholism as 
an illness in and of itself may be seen in the experience of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Undeterred by technical, scientific 
considerations, and making no pretense of ferreting out 
causes, they tackle the alcoholism and succeed with an im- 
pressive percentage of alcoholics. This direct approach works. 

In advancing the above concept of the nature of alco- 
holism, Dr. Tiebout has no thought of denying or belit- 
tling the importance of psychotherapy on the deepest pos- 
sible level. Such therapy, however, must aim at helping the 
individual to accept that he is the victim of a disease and 
that the only way for him to remain healthy is to refrain 
from taking the first drink. Dr. Tiebout expresses the hope 
that psychiatrists as a group will become more realistic and 
more effective in their responsibility in the field of alcoholism. 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“Probation and Punishment,” by Lord Goddard (May- 
June 1951). Speaking before the Thirty-ninth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association of Probation Officers 
at Southend England, the Lord Chief Justice Lord God- 
dard considered at length the theory of criminal law and 
from his experience as a jurist viewed the merits and short- 
comings of the present facilities for the treatment of of- 
fenders in that country. 

Lord Goddard contends in this address that the main ob- 
ject of criminal law is deterrence and that if this is to be 
achieved, an element of retribution must be present for un- 
less the results are unpleasant criminal law will hold no 
terrors. He emphasized that criminal law must always be 
administered in a manner which has public support. 

While he feels probation to be a successful form of treat- 
ment, he cites its limitations by pointing out that it is not 
applicable in the case of all adults and that its usage in 
crimes of violence should not be contemplated. In comment- 
ing on the fact that the number of children appearing be- 
fore the courts in the 14 to 17-year-old group is now less 
than in the under 14-year-old group, tribute was paid to the 
probation officers by the speaker for their efforts in effect- 
ing this desirable achievement. The greatest shortcoming 
in his opinion is the lack of institutions needed for the care 
of the younger offenders who violate their probation. He 
stressed that the court has no alternative at present but 
to continue probation except that it may send a boy to an 
approved school. However, he holds this disposition to be 
generally unsatisfactory for such schools are too com- 
fortable and too expensive to maintain. 

The Lord Chief Justice advised his listeners to beware 
of psychiatrists and condemned the craze for sending all 
children to them. He related that the masters of the ap- 
proved schools maintain they can generally identify boys 
who have been sent to psychiatrists for “they are always 
cocky and self-assured and think they are interesting cases.” 

“The Community and the Criminal,” by Lord Feversham 
(July-August 1951). In his Presidential Address to the Na- 
tional Association of Probation Officers, Lord Feversham 
expressed deep concern over the increase in crime and the 
expanding cost which reached nearly 57 million pounds 
this past year. He listed heredity, environment, and indi- 
vidual choice as combining to cause criminal action and 


stated that each must be given consideration in any reme- 
dial measures. 

The speaker, in emphasizing the importance of building 
a child’s character within the home, recited three cardinal 
requirements; namely, affection, stimulus and outlet, and, 
lastly, authority. He voiced the belief that the “serious 
deprivations of one or more of these primary needs during 
childhood results either in antisocial or neurotic behavior— 
or a combination of both. In any case, the character and 
the personality of the maturing adult may have been so 
warped, twisted, or deprived that his ability to resist temp- 
tation by conscious will is rendered almost negligible.” 

In his opinion, courts too frequently lack facts needed to 
properly diagnose the needs of both the community and the 
offender and he stresses the importance of the preliminary 
investigation as a means of overcoming this defect. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


This excellent Journal, now in its second year of publi- 
cation, is dedicated to research into all aspects of delin- 
quency. An editorial published at the close of its first year 
of publication reaffirms that “Our aim will be to stimulate 
by invitation to our pages the work of research into the 
various causes of antisocial conduct. Every science must 
go through its Linnaean stage of classifying, but there will 
be no progress unless we embark more freely and ona broad 
front on the study of causes, whether these be intimately 
psychological, social, or economic. 

“And even in the realms of therapy, whether this be pe- 
nological, psychotherapeutic, or through social rehabilita- 
tion, we must encourage the study of what constitutes the 
most fruitful penology and from the study of conditions 
under which amelioration can take place, discover the laws 
of ‘correction’ and so provide our administrators with some 
measure of the long term wisdom of their procedures.” 
(April 1951, p. 238.) 

The Journal also contains reviews of recent books, among 
them significant works from neighboring countries. Arti- 
cles from a variety of publications around the world are 
also summarized in abstract form. An interesting depart- 
ment of the Journal is devoted to a review of current and 
projected research on delinquency undertaken by universi- 
ties, individuals, or agencies in England. 


“A Comparative Survey of Wakefield Prison Population 
in 1948 and 1949,” by W. F. Roper (April 1951). This is an 
admirably written account of a study of 1,100 offenders 
confined in Wakefield prison during the years indicated. 
The purpose of the study was to gain further insight into 
the causation of criminal behavior utilizing both subjective 
and objective factors in the evaluation of the prison popu- 
lation. The approach is primarily clinical with emphasis 
upon subjective factors, and the author comments on the 
difficulties in exact classification of personality traits in re- 
lation to specific causal factors. Nevertheless the study 
was carefully conducted and the conclusions further docu- 
ment our limited understanding of criminal behavior. The 
concept of “immaturity” stands out throughout the study, 
the main body of evidence showing 51 percent of the offend- 
ers classified as inadequate in maturity, and another 20 
percent “schizoid, hysteroid, or aggressive.” Thus within 
their definitions a total of 71 percent were identified as im- 
mature. The author raises the interesting question as to 
whether criminality and immaturity are not so closely asso- 
ciated as to be much the same thing, and compares the be- 
havior of these immature adults with the oft observed 
behavior of unsupervised children in the nursery who take 
from each other, assault each other, and otherwise create 
great disorder. The evidence also confirms that of other 
studies which show that the incidence of crime tends to 
diminish with age and that confirmed older criminals begin 
their delinquencies in childhood or early youth. The study 
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tends to reinforce the concept of delinquency as a symptom 
of frustration, and shows the repetitive nature of adult 
reaction to unresolved frustration. 

The influence of genetic factors such as restricted intelli- 
gence, psychoses, or neuroses appeared to bear some posi- 
tive correlation to delinquent tendencies in about 30 percent 
of the cases studied. Some social factors showed a higher 
correlation with the influences of the home appearing all 
important. In this area, where a control group of correc- 
tional officer candidates was used as a tentative norm, about 
half the prisoners (46 percent) came from homes where 
training was inadequate, and only 4 percent came from 
homes where training was of good standard as against 76 
percent of such homes in the background of the officer can- 
didates. Other social factors were assessed and the conclu- 
sions reached that such factors might or might not lead to 
crime, but the sinister factors were those which led to so- 
cial failure and consequent frustration. 

Perhaps the most original part of the report is its com- 
prehensive assessment of factors underlying recidivism. A 
fairly successful effort is made to present a table relating a 
series of general characteristics, both objective and sub- 
jective, to recidivist tendencies. One of the most significant 
findings was that length of sentence appeared to bear no 
relation to recidivist tendencies. Crimes of violence, assault, 
murder, and sex crimes were found to be proportionally 
low on the recidivist table. Likewise, attitude toward con- 
viction seemed to indicate that those who refused to admit 
their guilt tended to be less likely to repeat. Such an atti- 
tude, suggests the author, perhaps indicates a sound resi- 
due of self-respect. Space prohibits further detailed discussion 
of this report, but the author concludes that the great les- 
son from such research is its demonstration of the need for 
a genuine clinical classification of offenders which might 
then be better related to proper treatment. 


“Notes on the M’Naughten Rules,” by Edward Glover 
(April 1951). The M’Naughten Rules concern the legal 
grounds for establishing a defense on the plea of insanity. 
The author contends that these rules are primarily con- 
cerned with the strict legal definition of insanity based 
upon the empirical psychiatry of a hundred years ago. 
Since then, as the author points out, both psychiatry and 
the justification for and nature of punishments have changed 
and there must be both revision and extension of the rules. 
How to revise them is of course the difficult problem. Dr. 
Glover suggests that although the rules recognize the prin- 
ciple of criminal responsibility, and the authority of the 
psychiatrist to diagnose and present expert testimony, they 
fail to define the status of the psychiatrist or the particular 
forms of disease or defect which affect responsibility. Tre- 
mendous advances have been made in these areas and he 
concludes that it is possible to set forth a much more exact 
definition both of the functions of the psychiatrist and the 
nature of disorders or defects which are known to alter 
individual responsibility. 

“Soviet Views on Western Crime and Criminology,” by 
T. Grygier (London). This article is of particular interest 
due to the scarcity of information about recent criminologi- 
cal thought in Russia. The article, as the author points out, 
represents an attempt to understand the Soviet outlook in 
light of some recent articles published in the Central Jour- 
nal Soviet State and Law. The titles of the Soviet articles 
are illuminating. The first is: “Reactionary Studies in An- 
thropology and Sociology in America,” the second, “Recent 
Tendencies of Reactionary American Biocriminology,” and 
the third. “Delinquency in Capitalist Countries During the 
Second World War.” Dr. Grygier reviews the articles in 
great detail and, as we have come to expect, shows all too 
clearly that they are premised not upon any scientific (as 
we understand the term) approach to western research, 
but upon the political dogma deduced from the Marxist doc- 
trine that Capitalism is the root of all evil. To bolster this 
deductive hypothesis in the area of criminal behavior, the 
Soviet authors select and quote out of context portions of 
numerous western anthropological and sociological writings 
which by clever distortion might be applied to almost any 
theory, much as is done by those who search the Scriptures 
for a passage which may be used to justify almost any 
kind of behavior. The author is perhaps being overly gen- 


erous when he seriously concludes that the Soviet reviewers 
may have no conception of empirical social research since 
the certainty of the Communist axiom that Capitalism is 
the root of all evil must first be accepted by them before 
any research is undertaken. : 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Casework with the Compulsive Mother,” by Sid Hirsohn 
(June 1951). In the opinion of the reviewer this is an excep- 
tionally constructive and informative article and is highly 
recommended for reading, particularly by persons in the 
field of correctional social work who do not have child guid- 
ance clinics available for referral of their clients. This ar- 
ticle on casework with the compulsive mother has special 
merit for correctional social workers because the author 
discusses the problem and the therapy in a broad, objective, 
nonopinionated manner, pointing out advantages to a coun- 
selor utilizing numerous and different approaches, includ- 
ing _ authoritative aproach when such may appear to be 
timely. 

“Social and Economic Factors in India’s Welfare Pro- 
gram,” by Evelyn W. Hersey (July 1951). The new India— 
now only about 4 years old—is making phenomenally rapid 
progress in its social and economic development. India is 
one of the few countries in which bewildering changes in 


_present-day social, psychological, and economic growth are 


entwined with the daily living habits of 3,000 years ago. 
One of the most significant factors pointed out by the au- 
thor, who is social welfare attaché at the United States 
Embassy at Delhi, India, is that India as a nation and its 
individual citizens are developing positive welfare pro- 
grams simultaneously with rapid changes in customs and in 
economic development; and in meeting her welfare needs 
India is adopting our present-day social work theory and 
practices to fit her own cultural and economic needs. 

Among the achievements pointed out by the author are 
the development of schools of social work and a national 
interest in prison reforms, parole, and rehabilitation of 
prisoners, which resulted in the organization of a National 
Penology Conference in 1950. A new plan for the treatment 
of long-term prisoners developed in India merits consider- 
able interest and study, it is revealed. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Correction Officer as a Counsellor,” by W. D. Achuff 
(May-June 1951). This is a discussion by W. D. Achuff, 
correctional officer of California, prefaced by detailed com- 
ment by Warden Walter Wallack of Wallkill Prison, New 
York, who serves as editorial consultant to the Correction 
Officers’ Training Section. The writer points out some ways 
in which a correctional officer—sometimes called a guard— 
can assist in the institutional adjustment of inmates by ad- 
vising them on some of their problems. The program he 
suggests calls for the classification committee to select cases 
needing counseling and have the sociologist pick out com- 
petent correction officers to aid the inmates. He points out 
two things to avoid: delving too deeply into the inmate’s 
past and giving the impression to the inmate that he is going 
to get help from outside sources. Warden Wallack throws 
out other cautions and indicates he feels that the correction 
officers who really are competent to give real assistance in 
counseling are scarce. Too few of them have proper founda- 
tion or training. He feels that mere close contact with the 
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prisoner daily does not qualify an officer to be a valuable 
counselor. Wisdom, wide experience, good judgment, integ- 
rity, intelligence, anda winning personality also are necessary. 


“How To Use Community Resources in Pre-release Pro- 
grams,” by Charles T. Skinner (July-August 1951). This is 
a discussion by a parole officer of the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Seagoville, Texas, with a preface by Editorial 
Consultant Wallack. Mr. Skinner stresses the use of out- 
side speakers from the community in preparing men to be 
released from prison. He reviews the part probation offi- 
cers, businessmen, public employment services, labor union 
officials, and others play in presenting viewpoints of suc- 
cessful business and professional men. Mr. Wallack accepts 
his views and in addition points out that the institutional 
staff members, too, can offer valuable assistance in these 
preparation meetings as well as in helping to accomplish 
individual adjustments in the inmates. 

“Jottings on Jails and Jailers,” by Myrl E. Alexander 
(May-June 1951 and July-August 1951). Mr. Alexander con- 
ducts a section on jail management. In the first issue above 
he asks the public to take pride in its jail; to provide safe 
and adequate physical plants and competent staffs; and 
also asks the jailers to keep in mind their obligations to 
the community. The second issue is devoted primarily to 
the food situation in most jails. He points out that a jailer 
should give attention to menu planning and food prepara- 
tion; provide good kitchen equipment and utensils; serve 
three meals a day; plan ahead and buy foodstuffs in quan- 
tity to get good prices; serve the meals as attractively as 
possible; and insist upon a clean, sanitary kitchen and 
proper sterilization of cooking and serving utensils. Both 
articles also include interesting notes and sketches of events 
and happenings in jails throughout the country. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Delinquency From the Child’s Viewpoint,” by Leontine 
R. Young (May 1951). We must know the delinquent not 
only as others see the child but as he sees himself. Children 
have a desperate need to be wanted, to have a secure and 
definite place of their own, to be protected and feel that they 
belong to someone. To the child, society and the family are 
the same thing. He must learn to respect himself, to see 
other people as potential friends rather than as natural ene- 
mies, to realize that external authority can be supplanted 
only by self-discipline. The child complains, when he has 
been neither loved nor respected as an individual, “This 
business of growing up is terrible.” The adult must under- 
stand, “To face oneself is one of the most difficult tasks in 
the world.” 


To the child, authority is always depriving, punishing, 
hostile. He may regard adults as policemen whose chief 
function is to take all the fun out of his life and force him 
to do what he does not want to do. A whole process of re- 
education is needed to change attitudes and behavior of the 
child in rebellion against authority, that he may learn to 
regard authority as a friend. The author concludes “... 
Most of all it requires real liking for the child, an honest 
investment of emotion with no guarantee of return. It 
means being, for a confused, miserable, angry child, a 
parent person who may help him to grow toward maturity, 
who may yet undo some of the harm already done, and give 
the strength that has not been given. . . It remains true 
and always will be that the best cure for delinquency is 
prevention... .” 


“Functions of a State Parole Commission,” by Percy 
Lowery (May 1951). Parole board members need enlight- 
ened understanding and insight rather than a liberal or 
tight policy of release. The inmate’s readiness for release 
can be adjudged by his ability to assume the responsibilities 
of community life. In some instances parole must be denied 


because the prisoner must be kept in custody to protect so- 
ciety itself. 

Violations of parole conditions must be viewed in light of 
the man’s achievements and personal improvement compared 
to his past record and behavior. Actually, few well-adjusted 
persons, according to the author, could abide literally “by 
the strict regimen of life established by the conditions im- 
posed.” A general requirement that would encourage the 
parolee “to act as a responsible human being in a free 
world” is a suggested substitute for the over-complicated, 
often impractical regulations frequently imposed. A non- 
punitive attitude of tolerance and patience will aid in learn- 
ing the real significance of the man’s violation. Not time, 
but help, treatment, and re-education are needed by the 
prisoner. Changes in his attitude and approach to life are 
the first signs of successful parole adjustment. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed Wit.LiAM C. NAU 


“Home From Prison,” Anonymous (Coronet, June 1951). 
This is the simply expressed story of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a man being released from prison. His conscious 
effort to change himself began when he stood before a desk 
sergeant in a police station booked on a charge of assault 
with intent to rob. He believes that the most important 
thing a man does in prison is thinking and self-evaluation. 
His confidence in himself was restored when he realized 
that the parole board knew of his complete social history, 
prior record, and personal habits and, through friendly in- 
terviewing, prompted him to tell about his past experiences. 
A sensitive parolee is anxious and fearful upon release 
wondering how his family will react to him. This article is 
illustrated with photographs depicting the various stages 
of parole release, the chaplain’s handshake, the new suit, 
the last words with the parole officer, and the employment 
which is a vital part of the parole plan. 


“Taming the Las Vegas Wildcats” (People Today, June 6, 
1951). A school superintendent and an interested housewife 
conceived the idea of a recreation center for youth 13 
through 19. Wildcat Lair is owned and operated by the city 
of Las Vegas, but is governed by the youths themselves 
under the guidance of a recreation superintendent. The cen- 
ter is credited with a 50 percent decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency in Las Vegas since it was opened in 1946. 


“How We Can Stop Narcotics Sales to Children,” by How- 
ard Whitman (Woman’s Home Companion, June 1951). The 
writer advocates stringent legislation as the only means of 
stopping the vicious racket of drug peddling to teen-agers. 
Citing the effectiveness of the Mann and Lindbergh Acts 
in curbing white slavery and kidnapping, he recommends 
that the Federal Government amend the present narcotic 
laws so that peddling drugs to youth will be punishable by 
much heavier sentences. 

Visiting the public health service hospital at Lexington 
after a 5-year interval the writer was astounded at the 
number of youngsters committed there for cures. Most of 
these teen-agers were neither psychoneurotics like older ad- 
dicts nor juvenile delinquents, but were “hooked” by ped- 
dlers or “pushers.” The increase in the number of young 
addicts has been “an overwhelming mushrooming trend,” 
in the words of Dr. Victor H. Vogel of Lexington. It is 
estimated that whereas youthful addicts were virtually un- 
known to the Bureau of Narcotics 2 years ago there are 
now approximately 10,000 to 20,000 youngsters on drugs. 
Proselytism, the baiting by kids already addicted, spreads 
the diabolical habit through high schools in the big cities. 
It is a $100,000 a day business that forms part of the whole 
racket picture recently exposed by the Kefauver committee. 

“We’re Finding a Way To Stop Madman Killers!” by Ed- 
ward Fales (Parade, July 22, 1951). In Berkeley, California, 
the police department is assisted by a psychiatrist in deter- 
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mining when “cranks” and “crackpots” are potentially 
dangerous paranoids. Numerous complaints of imaginary 
occurrences reach police headquarters requiring routine in- 
vestigation. When these complaints are phoned in by men- 
tally ill persons with persecution complexes, the cases are 
discussed with the psychiatrist and preventive measures 
are considered. Police psychiatrists can be assigned by a 
state commissioner of mental health. Commitment to a men- 
tal hospital for study and treatment can then be recom- 
mended. Shock treatment, according to Dr. Douglas Kelly 
of Berkeley, often relieves patients of delusions. 

“What Good Parents Can Learn From Bad Boys,” by 
Henry G. Felsen (Better Homes and Gardens, August 1951). 
A former parole officer, who is now superintendent of the 
Iowa Training School for Boys, is interviewed by the writer 
to discover his formula for successful handling of delin- 
quent boys. Adding to his 20 years’ experience as a parole 
officer his firsthand contacts with boys in the Eldora school, 
Hollie L. Miles has developed the conviction that boys must 
be made to feel important but not too important; must be 
protected but not overprotected; disciplined but not pun- 
ished; and guided but not dominated. He believes that if 
parents really worked at this formula there would be a 
much smaller population in training schools. That the for- 
mula is working at Eldora is clearly evidenced by the de- 
creasing population, the elimination of the close custody 
building, and the removal of the fence. 


When a boy arrives at Eldora, bewildered and afraid, for 
21 days all efforts are directed toward teaching him what 
the school expects of him and what he may expect of the 
school and officials, thus perhaps for the first time in his 
life giving him a feeling of security. Because the school 
emphasis is on the individual approach to personality prob-. 
lems, boys are encouraged to talk out their personal prob- 
lems with staff members when they are at play or at work 
with hobbies. Most of the boys committed to the school come. 
from homes where they received inconsistent discipline. The 
school attempts to correct parental failings and interpret 
these mistakes to the parents before the boy goes home. 

“Brooklyn’s Guardian of Justice to All,” by Carol Hughes 
(Coronet, August 1951). This article pays high tribute to 
the work of Edmond FitzGerald, chief probation officer of 
Kings County, New York, who 2 years ago went to Israel 
as a consultant on probation and parole. The writer em- 
phasizes the value of the thorough, fact-finding presentence 
investigations made by the probation office in helping the 
judge to determine fair and proper sentence after defend- 
ants have been found guilty, but perhaps overemphasizes 
the role of the probation officer in uncovering facts and evi- 
dence proving the innocence of defendants erroneously con- 
victed. This makes dramatic reading matter but is certainly 


only a minor phase of the investigative work of most pro- 
bation officers. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
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A Provocative Discussion of Policy and Practice 


Probation and Parole. By David Dressler. New 
York City: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
237. $3.25. 


This is a well-organized book containing many items of 
interest to the probation and parole officer. Especially is 
this true in the very fine chapter on public relations. The 
book is not designed as a formal text; however, it does give 
the reader the essence of the author’s firsthand experience 
of parole organization and performance. Statements of qual- 
ifications of those who administer these services and stand- 
ards by which performance should be measured are, un- 
fortunately, lacking but the challenge that Mr. Dressler’s 
book brings to practitioners should inspire their efforts in 
formulating appropriate criteria for the improvement of 
probation and parole practices. 

The author’s purpose is “to articulate a rationale of 
probation and parole,” and he invites practitioners to sup- 
plement his beliefs and observations with their own con- 
tributions, so that from combined and tested experience will 
evolve a growing statement of principles acceptable to all 
in the field. This, in general, is an eminently worthwhile 
approach, but the chances are that most practitioners who 
read this book will be disappointed by the author’s neglect 
of problems typical of administrative units smaller than 
those in which he had his experience. 

Illustrative material, although pertinent, seems to be 
slanted toward large organizations, most of it relating to 
parole practices in New York State. There is real question 
as to just how appropriate this material is for departments 
in states of smaller population. 

Probation and parole, according to the oft-repeated state- 
ment, are designed, “for the protection of society and for 
the benefit of the released offender.” But a book compiled 
primarily for social workers, probation and parole officers, 
and administrators in the correctional field should go be- 


yond this correct but elementary statement. A practitioner 
who works with the offender daily has a right to expect 
that a book directed to him should contain a more detailed 
and more comprehensive statement as to why the individual 
should be helped. What is there about the individual who 
violated society’s laws which would justify the effort and 
expense necessary to effect his successful readjustment? 
Are probation and parole planned and considered prac- 
tices? Or are they archaic, autonomous procedures which 
tradition demands be continued? Do they have a history 
which shows development, growth, and improvement? These 
questions are not answered with the clarity and detail a 
practitioner would like to see. If both investigation and 
supervision are essential elements in probation and parole, 
as the author implies, then it follows that these services 
comprise the basis of individualized justice and therefore 
are compatible in every respect with our democratic prin- 
ciples. Hence, the philosophy underlying these services ac- 
quires added and more profound significance, the importance 
of which would warrant elaboration in a work entitled 
Probation and Parole. 

Suppose a probation officer learns that a probationer un- 
der supervision is suffering from tonsilitis. It is difficult to 
imagine the officer undertaking to remove the tonsils, to 
provide the probationer and his family with financial as- 
sistance until a probationer becomes self-employed, or to 
give special instruction to a probationer’s youngster be- 
cause the child is retarded. Rather the probation (parole) 
officer can be expected to call upon those community re- 
sources best equipped to meet the particular needs: the 
hospital, the department of public assistance, the special 
services division of the board of education. Yet the author, 
in his detailed chapter devoted to law enforcement, would 
have the officer assume a function not properly his. He 
would have the probation (parole) officer skilled in the 
knowledge and use of guns and proficient in the methods 
of breaking a lock, entering a room, scaling a fire escape, 
kicking in a window (he doesn’t mention the use of a club), 
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using handcuffs, transporting prisoners, and “planting” 
and “frisking” suspects. All such techniques, characteristic 
of restraint and suppression, belong peculiarly to the dis- 
cipline of police work. The exaggerated extent to which 
the author would have them become peculiar to the disci- 
pline of probation and parole is both frivolous and absurd. 

A police department, like a hospital, a public assistance 
agency, a school, a recreational center, etc., is a community 
resource and should be respected as such. It should be in- 
voked only when the need is manifest and not be trespassed 
at a probation officer’s whim. 

The author suggests that the probation officer assume 
the lingo of the police officer, leaving the impression that 
police are not familiar with niceties of verbal expresssion. 
This implication seems to be unfair and unwarranted. Along 
with certain other melodramatics, his labored reference to 
law enforcement is ill-placed. 

The probation and parole officer is a member of an hon- 
ored profession; if the public is not fully aware of this 
fact certainly the practitioner should be. This book con- 
tains much which will enable him to enhance that dignity 
and to better acquaint the public with the vital job he is do- 
ing. It will be for later volumes, however, to describe more 
fully the tools necessary for a more skilled job and to ex- 
plain when and how these tools may be used with dignity, 
with effectiveness, with success. 


New York City RANDOLPH E. WISE 


Parole in Action 


Parole Chief. By David Dressler. New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1951. Pp. 310. $3.50. 


Parole Chief should be read by all engaged in parole 
and probation work and related fields. For the lay reader 
the book will be something different, fast-moving in spots, 
and a behind-the-scene view of parole in action. 

Written for easy reading, Parole Chief is largely a remi- 
niscence of cases, experiences, and impressions gained by 
the author during his 10-year affiliation with the New York 
State Parole Division. It is not a book written in criticism 
of parole, nor does the author beat the drums for parole 
as a solution to crime. He lays the cards on the table, then 
draws conclusions which appear sound and logical. Peno- 
logists, detectives, and police would be especially interested 
in Dr. Dressler’s outstanding chapter on the amateur and 
professional criminal. His work in describing how differ- 
ent types of criminals operate is as absorbing as a detec- 
tive thriller. Parole and probation officials will want to re- 
read several chapters of the book, particularly The Public 
and Parole, wherein the author “gives an insider’s honest 
view of parole as it really is.” 

Today’s parole administrators would do well to study 
and weigh the statements and facts herein presented. 
melee parole sytems throughout the states could be the 
result. 


Atlanta, Ga. EDWARD B. EVERETT 


Top Quality Training Manual 


Correctional Employees Training Manual Num- 
ber One. Sacramento: California Department of 
Corrections, State Office Building No. 1, 1951. Pp. 
94, 


During the past 15 years the value of inservice training 
for correctional workers has received widespread recogni- 
tion until at the present time many institutions and depart- 
ments try to do something about it. One difficulty still 
encountered is the relatively small amount of good teaching 
materials available. Many institutions do not have readily 
available among their personnel individuals with the pro- 
fessional training and skill needed for developing curricula, 
materials, devices, and methods. Moreover, it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory to bring such technical skill from the 
outside, because there is also required a good experience 
background in correctional work. Also, teachers available 
for correctional training are unskilled usually and have to 


be developed. Materials have to take this into account. We 
can expect best help from large correctional departments, 
such as California’s, because they are likely to have or to 
be able to procure skilled training experts and facilities. 

Manual Number One developed in the California system 
is of top quality. According to Director of Corrections 
Richard McGee “This manual introduction to the State 
Correctional Service is designed to provide all personnel, 
the majority of whom have had no previous experience in 
prison work, with an understanding of their employment 
in state service and the program of the Department of Cor- 
rections.” 

This Manual has at least three outstanding values for 
the correctional field in general: (1) considerable of the 
content would be suitable for use in any system or institu- 
tion; (2) it can be used as an example or pattern by any 
jurisdiction desiring to plan its own material; and (3) it 
is quite comprehensive within its limits and is expertly 
put together. 

An idea of the scope of the Manual is gained by the 
headings of its six parts which are: Introduction to the 
Personnel Training Program, Personnel Factors Relative 
to State Service, A Brief History of Crime and Treatment, 
Organization and Functions of the California Department 
of Corrections, The Inmate and His Program, and Person- 
nel Factors in Correctional Work. 

Each part is broken down into chapters which deal with 
specific subjects. A bibliography scarcely worth mention- 
ing is included. This weakness ought to be corrected in fu- 
ture editions because many present-day correctional workers 
like to explore the literature and want help especially if 
they are beginners. 

The Manual is an excellent contribution and worthy of 
the serious attention of anyone interested in personnel 
training problems. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


Notable Piece of Statistical Reporting 


California Prisoners, 1945-1949. By Ronald H. 
Beattie. Sacramento: The Research Committee of 
the Board of Corrections, 1951. Pp. 92. 


This report on the sentences, time served, and other char- 
acteristics of the prisoners who entered and left California 
prisons during the 5 years which ended December 31, 1949, 
is a notable piece of statistical reporting. To this reviewer 
it sets a new high standard in statistics of prisoner com- 
mitments and discharges. 

One feels that Mr. Beattie knew exactly what he was 
doing at every point, and that he was resolved to make 
everything crystal clear and to leave no fact uncertain or 
unexplained. There are no loose ends. For example, al- 
though at the end of most of his offense tables there is an 
“All other” offense category which includes 450 prisoners, 
there is a table in the appendix which shows the principal 
offense of each of these 450, as well as of all the rest of the 
12,512 male prisoners received during the 5 years. This 
table also gives the reference to the California statutes for 
each offense and, in addition, shows for each the minimum 
and maximum penalty which may be imposed. The report’s 
well-written text is followed by 29 statistical tables which 
present data on prisoners committed and by seven tables 
which deal with prisoners released. And at the end there 
are three appendix tables. 

From the beginning of 1945 to the end of 1949 the popu- 
lation of California’s prisons increased from 5,710 to 10,899, 
or by 91 percent. The magnitude of this increase can be 
explained mainly by the growth in California’s population 
during these years, but also partly by the fact that at the 
beginning of the period California’s prison population was 
close to its wartime low. 

Some highlight figures on the 12,512 males and 525 fe- 
males committed: Of the men, 64 percent were white, 21 
percent were Negros, 13 percent were Mexicans, and 2 per- 
cent were members of other races. This last group included 
281 individuals of whom, suprisingly, only 6 were Japanese. 
Seventy-four percent of the men but only 39 percent of the 
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women had served prior sentences, including sentences in 
jails and juvenile institutions; only 18 percent of the men 
and 19 percent of the women were born in California, but 
of both nearly half had lived in the State for 10 years or 
more; 35 percent of the men were veterans of World War 
II; and 44 percent of the men were found to be of “normal” 
intelligence, 24 percent above normal, and 32 percent below. 

Of the 12,149 men released 9,188 were released for the first 
time on their sentences. Of this latter group 8,468, or 92 
percent, were released on parole. For these first-time parole 
releases the median time served was 26 months, with a 
range of from 16 months to 57 months for the middle 80 
percent of the cases. There were no significant differences 
in periods served for the various racial groups but, as 
would be expected, those who had had previous prison com- 
mitments served longer than did those without previous 
commitments, or with previous commitments only to jails 
or juvenile institutions. 

While the “rate” of parole violation was not discussed it 
would have been considerable no matter how computed 
since 2,961, or 24.4 percent, of the releases of male prison- 
ers were for the second, third, or fourth time on their sen- 
tences. (In a previous study Mr. Beattie showed that of the 
men paroled from California prisons during 1945, 1946, 
and 1947, 30.0 percent were returned to prison as violators 
by July 1, 1948.) Obviously, however, California, which 
uses parole for nearly all its prisoner releases, would tend 
to have a higher violation rate than jurisdictions which use 
parole more sparingly; that is, for only a limited group 
deemed least likely to violate. Yet California is not easy on 
parole violators: the 1,360 male prisoners reparoled after 
being returned to prison for violating merely the technical 
conditions of their previous paroles served a median addi- 
tional period of 16 months. 

Californians particularly should find this report of great 
interest, but everyone concerned with the collection or pres- 
entation of prisoner statistics would profit from studying 
it with care. 


Washington, D. C. HENRY CoE LANPHER 


New York’s Prison Association Reports 


The 106th Annual Report of the Prison Associ- 
ation of New York. Albany: Williams Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 93. Free. 


For the 106th time the Prison Association of New York 
makes its annual official report to the State Legislature in 
accordance with its authorized “duty to visit, inspect and 
examine all the prisons of the State, and annually report 
to the Legislature their state and condition and all such 
other things in regard to them as may enable the Legisla- 
ture to perfect their government and discipline.” 

As might be expected, therefore, the report is a fairly 
exact narrative of the Association’s work for the past year 
with respect to such local matters as legislation affecting 
New York’s offenders and administrative problems of car- 
ing for those persons committed to the State’s penal and 
correctional institutions. If this were all, the report would 
be of no more than documentary interest—even to the ma- 
jority of New Yorkers. 

There are at least two reasons, however, which make 
this report of more than passing interest and significance 
to legislators and correctional workers both in New York 
and elsewhere. The first derives from the coincidence 
that the Association’s General Secretary is also General 
Secretary of the nation-wide American Prison Association. 
The administrative offices of both groups are the same. In 
the light of this knowledge it is not surprising that the 
horizon of the views and information contained in the re- 
port is much broader than the geographical limits of New 
York State. For example, the report includes sections on 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the Federal Youth Corrections Act, the National 
Conference of Social Work, Prisoner Essay Contest, Radio 
Program on Parole and concludes with a reprint of the 
excellent paper, “There Is No Prison Problem,” read by 
James Finan of the Reader’s Digest Staff at the Eightieth 
Annual Congress of Correction. 
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Secondly, the problems of delinquency prevention and 
control in New York are, in a sense, the magnified reflec- 
tions of similar problems in other parts of the United States. 
For this reason, the sections of the report dealing with 
such as the Central Harlem Street Clubs Project, the 1950 
Sex Offender Study, and the increasing problem of drug 
addiction are of particular significance to legislators, ad- 
ministrators, and practitioners in the correctional field. 

Not only in its legislative recommendations but under- 
lying its diverse interests and efforts is the Association’s 
belief that not enough progress has been made in the pre- 
vention and control of crime and delinquency. “Proof of 
this is that there is still too much juvenile delinquency and 
crime in the community, too many adolescents coming into 
conflict with the law, too many of those who have been in 
juvenile institutions or have been on probation who later 
appear in adult institutions; and there are too many of the 
adult prisoners becoming recidivists. . .. The national pic- 
ture regarding crime presents a public menace and its rem- 
edy a real challenge.” 

It will be evident to the reader who otherwise may not 
be acquainted with the work of the Association that here 
is one agency attempting to meet the challenge simultane- 
ously on many fronts. 


Terre Haute, Ind. M. S. RICHMOND 


Religious Interpretation of Crime Control 


Principles of Juvenile Delinquency. By Clement 
S. Mihanovich. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1950. Pp. 138. $2.00. 


Many readers will be momentarily surprised (as was 
the reviewer) at the thought that principles exist which 
cover the area known as juvenile delinquency. If this title 
does no more than call our attention to the ultimate goals 
of correction work, the apparent misnomer has accom- 
plished a worthy purpose. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the basic tenets of religion are 
likewise basic and essential to the activities intended for 
character building and behavior control. For this reason, it 
would seem that the author is more defensive than need 
be in presenting the case for “freedom of will” and “in- 
dividual conscience” as a determinant in behavior and like- 
wise not sufficiently specific in his suggestions for employing 
these factors in the work of prevention and rehabilitation. 
If this book errs it is not from too narrow an emphasis on 
church doctrine but, as will be pointed out later, from a 
failure to adequately insist that the church has a contribu- 
tion to make to the field of corrections which is above and 
beyond that of providing an understandable synthesis of 
scientific knowledge as put forth in the first chapters of 
this volume or a co-operative working union of legal and 
social agencies as portrayed in the closing chapters. 

Writing from the standpoint of a sociologist the author 
can, of course, side-step the above comment since sociolo- 
gists have always held themselves to be out of character if 
they become evangelists for any doctrine, even though based 
upon one’s own thesis. 

The first three chapters of this book present, in what the 
author calls “capsule” form, summaries of existing research 
studies which deal with classification of delinquents, causa- 
tive factors of delinquency, and theories of causation. This 
part of the work is scholarly and thorough. It includes ref- 
erence to all of the better known volumes such as Healy, 
Bronner, Glueck, Sutherland, Taft, and Shaw and numer- 
ous less familiar reports, making note of contradictory 
findings where such exist. 

There are certain definite limitations (particularly as a 
text book) to this very condensed method of presentation. 
In the first place, the average student will need a much 
wider background of reading on the subject of research and 
social studies. Moreover, the condensed version scarcely 
does justice to the subject matter of the various studies 
and is prone to misinterpretation being quoted almost with- 
out context or qualifying notes on methodology. 

There can be no quarrel with the statement at the top of 
page 35 that “more and more it is becoming an accepted 
conclusion in the study of delinquency, that the causes or 
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factors conducive to misbehavior are multiple, complex, and 
interactive.” Having thus summarized the scientific explan- 
ation of crime the author proceeds in Chapter IV, “Evalua- 
tion of Principles,” to point out certain shortcomings in the 
scientific analysis of the problem. These he lists as failure 
to take a complete view of man; namely, (1) failure to rec- 
ognize ultimate goals of life as a motive for behavior, (2) 
failure to recognize man’s will as a determinant in be- 
havior, (3) failure to recognize religion as a human need, 
and (4) failure of schools to educate for character rather 
than knowledge. 

The central problem posed by these considerations seems 
to be whether the scientific explanation of social determi- 
nants leaves any room for freedom of individual will in 
controlling behavior; and if so, by what means can per- 
sonal motivations be influenced in order to change behavior. 

The author appears apprehensive over the fact that 
“more and more” social studies are depicting additional 
areas of living which are “determined” by factors beyond 
the individual’s control and that accordingly the principle 
of individual free will is reduced to the vanishing point. To 
resort to church doctrine for a pronouncement on the “es- 
sential nature of man,” however valid the doctrine may 
be, seems to place the author and also the church, in a de- 
fensive position and at a disadvantage not warranted by 
the facts in this case. 

Few, if any, of the studies on social determinism have 
completely denied the freedom of will, although all such 
studies have pointed to its limitations. Free will has never 
meant unlimited freedom of choice. If the number of choices 
is restricted, the significance of the choices is probably in- 
creased. In life’s most critical choices the scope of selection 
may be considerably limited. 

The summaries previously mentioned in this volume indi- 
cate that determinants are “interactive,” which implies 
that the individual himself is part of his environment and 
that his daily choices are continually being absorbed into 
the total situation which determines his conduct. 

It would seem to the reviewer that this book would have 
achieved a more effective emphasis on this important sub- 
ject if the author had stressed the fact (mentioned or im- 
plied in most of the studies) that the individual is limited 
in his choices to those values he sees in the lives of people 
he meets frequently and by whom he judges himself. It is 
in this area of personal relationship that religion makes its 
essential contribution to living. This also is the device 
whereby the group reaches out to influence the behavior of 
its members. 


Spring field, Ill. CHESTER C. ScoTT 


A “Must” for Those Who Deal With Alcoholics 


Primer on Alcoholism. By Marty Mann. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1950. Pp. 213. $2.00. 


Here is a book which gives the nonalcoholic world in 
which the alcoholic lives practical and usable information 
and some much needed and long overdue advice. Mrs. Mann 
tells that world how people drink, how to recognize the al- 
coholic, and what to do about it—and she does it with a 
welcome avoidance of scientific terms which so often be- 
wilder and discourage the man in the street. 

The author’s basic premise is that alcoholism is a dis- 
ease, and that it can be arrested; that alcoholics need not 
be helpless if they have knowledge. Thanks to modern sci- 
entific research the knowledge is available; it only needs 
to be widely known and used. Basic also is the assumption 
that recovery from this disease, as from any other, depends 
on the patient’s will to regain his health and his willingness 
to co-operate in measures to that end. 

Approximately the first third of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of alcoholism and its causes and who is, as 
well as who is not, an alcoholic. This is followed by a de- 
scription of the various methods of treatment—medical, 
psychiatric, aversion treatment, sanatarium treatment, and 
lay therapy, and what each is designed to do. The last four 
chapters contain advice to families and friends as to what 
can be done to help bring the alcoholic to treatment. One 
rather lengthy chapter is devoted to an excellent descrip- 


tion and interpretation of the work of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, that fellowship of those who have found their way 
back from alcoholism to life, and then to a design for living. 

While not minimizing the seriousness of the problem of 
alcoholism or the possibility of permanent damage to the 
alcoholic before he can be brought to treatment, the book 
nevertheless strikes a hopeful note which should be wel- 
come to alcoholics and their families. Best of all, it grinds 
no moral axe. Well written, very readable, straightforward, 
definite and helpful, it is a “must” for all who have to deal 
with alcoholics. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES V. MorRIS 


Marriage Counseling for Young People 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage, and Family 
Living. By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 392. $3.00. 


With the insistence of the recently-published Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study that it is the home emotionally 
broken in an irreparable manner that predisposes to crime, 
attention has been directed more seriously than before to 
the need of strengthening family life as a primary factor in 
good citizenship. Educators generally agree that help for 
this purpose must be given to young people long before 
they marry—certainly in the high school if not before. One 
of the best texts for high school classes is this one by Dr. 
Landis and his wife, formerly at Michigan State College 
and now connected with the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

“This book,” the authors explain, “approaches the study 
of dating, courtship, marriage and family relationships 
through a study of the student’s own personality make-up.” 
It goes on to consider relationships with parents, the child- 
less home, the problem of old people in the home, and di- 
vorce. A useful list of available motion pictures and film 
strips is added. 

A chapter often omitted from such books discusses “use 
of alcohol during the dating years.” More attention is also 
given to economic problems than is customary in such text- 
books. Detailed information about the physical aspects of 
sexual relations is omitted. Teachers who want to include 
such material can easily get it elsewhere. 

Adequate statistical material is presented, particularly 
from the studies of the authors themselves, but it is in sim- 
ple, frequently pictorial form which should be easily under- 
standable and acceptable to high school pupils. Illustrations 
have been selected with good judgment. The book. might 
well be used widely by probation officers and others con- 
cerned with adolescents in an official capacity, as well as 
by parents. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


British Study of Juvenile Delinquency 


Delinquency and Human Nature. By D. H. Stott. 
Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland: Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, 1950. Pp. 460. $1.00. 


For 4 years the author of this book, a psychologist, was 
a member of the staff of an Approved School in England 
with the specific purpose of doing research work. This in- 
tensive study of a group of delinquents was sponsored by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. An English “approved 
school” has no exact equivalent in this country; it is an 
open institution of the cottage system type, and is “ap- 
proved” by the Home Office as a treatment facility for 
delinquent children (hence the name “approved”. The par- 
ticular “approved school’? where the author worked (the 
name of which is not disclosed) has a capacity of about 100 
boys between the ages of 15 and 18, who were committed, 
in most instances, by juvenile court magistrates after pro- 
bation had been tried but found to be unsuccessful. The 


average boy had experienced three previous court appear- 
ances. The length of time spent in the “approved school” 
varied from 12 to 18 months. 

Mr. Stott interviewed 102 boys formally (using psycho- 
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logical tests) and informally (through contacts with them 
as a club leader); he received further information from 
the school staff, the academic and vocational teachers, and 
the house parents. He also visited the boys’ parents for 
additional background knowledge. 

The study’s main objective was to determine the causes 
of delinquent behavior. In his research the author assigned 
a secondary place to any statistical correlation of causative 
factors, and concentrated on intensive individual case study 
and analysis. He tried to avoid diagnosis by label, because 
“every personality is an array of situation attitudes of 
which some will at times (and possibly nearly all the time) 
be latent” (p. 112). He uses the term “breakdown” to indi- 
cate a serious delinquency situation in a child (just as we 
speak of “nervous breakdowns” in adult behavior). His 
principal thesis is that “delinquent breakdown is an escape 
from an emotional situation which, for the particular in- 
dividual with the various conditionings of his background, 
becomes at least temporarily unbearable” (p. 10). 

In his detailed case descriptions he tries to show that 
delinquent behavior is the “product of a long and compli- 
cated history of influences reaching in some cases right 
back to babyhood” (p. 351). In nearly every case the emo- 
tionally intolerable situations were found to lie in the par- 
ental home. The chapter headings indicate various group- 
ings in which the author has arranged the characteristic 
reactions of the individual children to these situations: 
avoidance (a term used by Mr. Stott in preference to the 
Freudian “repression”) ; parental ill-health (resulting in 
early separation from the mother, early neglect by the par- 
ent, constant irritability of the father or mother) ; parental 
quarrels, desertion threats, estrangement from parents, 
death or separation of parents, and feared desertion. Other 
chapters deal with reactions to being unwanted or aban- 
doned during childhood, to being unwanted or discriminated 
against during childhocd, to broken homes and step-parents. 

This book, while not “discovering” new truths, presents 
important and valid corroboration of the more and more 
generally accepted axiom that being unwanted, insecure, 
and unhappy is the common denominator for delinquency 
manifestations. The very worth-while and painstaking piece 
of research serves this purpose preponderantly through its 
detailed case presentations and interpretations. An unfor- 
tunate drawback, especially for the time-pressed practi- 
tioner in the field, is the consistently heavy style and a 
certain ponderous and repetitious form of writing. For the 
researcher, however, this in no way defiects from the great 
values of this earnest and conscientious survey. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 


A Comparative Study of Sexual Behavior 


Patterns of Sexual Behavior. By Clellan 8. Ford 
and Frank A. Beach. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers and Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1951. Pp. 307. $4.50. 


It is encouraging to observe that sexual behavior is being 
at last rediscovered as something not to be whispered about 
and legislated against, but as something vital to everyone, 
something to be studied and discussed as a contribution to 
more intelligent and happy living. The problem, of course, 
is many-sided; it touches on religion, mores, law, medicine, 
and indeed on every aspect of life. 

This volume, by an anthropologist and a physiologist, 
presents sexual behavior in its physiological and cultural 
aspects, with reference not only to genus homo and his 
many cultures, but drawing as well from data on other 
mammals. The headings of some of the chapters indicate 
the inclusiveness of the treatment: Types of Sexual Stimu- 
lation; Attracting a Sex Partner; Homosexual Behavior; 
Self-Stimulation; Feminine Fertility Cycles; and Other 
Physiological Factors in Sex Behavior. Perusal of the book 
will demonstrate that nearly all types of human sexual be- 
havior have their analogues or duplicates among other 
mammals, and that nearly all of the “abnormal” types of 
sexual conduct are in some culture or other approved. 

As Dr. Robert L. Dickinson says in his foreword, “so 
unrelated to actuality is the bulk of our statutory law on 


these (sexual) matters that coverage such as this inquiry 
can hardly be too warmly welcomed as cogent, timely, and 
most enlightening. . .. Through the development of scien- 
tific methods of research, morals can be based upon nor- 
mals, theology can adopt physiology, and a workable code 
of ethics can mate with a sane understanding of sex.” 

The volume is highly recommended as a source book of 
information on a vital subject. 


Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


A Definition of Psychoanalytic Terms 


Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. Edited by 
Nandor Fodor and Frank Gaynor. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 206. $3.75. 


There is no doubt that the discussion about psychoanaly- 
sis among physicians and laymen is increasing (as is stated 
in the preface of this book), but the reviewer does not agree 
with the statement that “this book will help to correct the 
abundant misunderstandings and misconceptions among 
the intelligent people interested in psychoanalysis.” There 
will be many intelligent readers who are concerned with 
correctional philosophy and practice and who are also inter- 
ested in psychoanalysis that will fail to understand much 
of what is written in this book. 

The reader might well be misled by the title of the book. 
The book can conceivably be classified as a dictionary by 
those who are conversant with psychoanalysis, but cer- 
tainly cannot be so classified by the layman. There are sev- 
eral sections of this book, however, that can be grasped by 
the reader who is not psychoanalytically oriented and which 
are well worth reading. The section on dreams and the dis- 
cussion of the homosexual are particularly good. 


Washington, D. C. STANLEY E. KRUMBIEGEL, M.D. 


Helpful in Family Counseling 


Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling. 
Edited by M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Lev- 
inson. New York: Family Service Association of 
America, 1951. Pp. 243. $3.75. 


This book is a collection of 18 papers presented at a 
variety of meetings and conferences from 1947 to 1950 by 
13 staff members of the Jewish Family Service of New 
York. Criteria for selection of these particular papers were: 
their general interest to the field at large, their highlight- 
ing of developments in practice and thinking within the 
agency, and their contribution to one of the six major 
sections planned for this volume. 

Sections of the volume are: Diagnosis and Process, 
Family Counseling Illustrated, Counseling and Psychiatry, 
Supervision and Staff Training, Research, and Illustra- 
tion of Family Life Education. 

These papers are obviously the work of professionally 
mature workers operating in an agency characterized by 
clarity of purpose and sincere humility—an agency cap- 
able of critical analysis of its own practice. 

These workers view diagnosis as subject to constant 
revision, a dynamic developing part of the treatment pro- 
cess. They have a clear concept of the role of family coun- 
selor. They are neither authoritarian nor nondirective. 
Through helpful suggestion the counselor guides his client 
toward the dual goal of “individual growth” and “family 
cohesion.” Although the counselor steers the process, he 
gears it to the rate at which the client can progress toward 
insight. 

These counselors are careful not to trespass into the field 
of the psychiatrist. They have a healthy working relation- 
ship with psychiatrists, but they neither lean on them nor 
do they permit themselves to attempt therapy which should 
be directed by the psychiatrist. 

Illustrative case material is well presented and makes 
most interesting reading. A serious weakness is that all 
cases presented are those of clients far above average in 
intelligence and education. It is scarcely possible that 
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these cases are a typical cross-section of the agency’s 
clientele. This choice of cases probably results from the 
fact that each author selected a case for discussion in his 
own paper. While similarity in emotional problems exists 
regardless of cultural background, treatment must be modi- 
fied to some extent on the basis of such background. The 
approach to a client whose hostilities drain off in hurling 
plates and epithets differs somewhat from the approach 
to one whose emotions are dammed behind a wall of in- 
hibitions deposited by his cultural background. 

This selection of case material may cause some workers 
in authoritarian casework to underestimate the value of 
the book for them. However, if the worker in probation 
or parole has good authoritarian techniques, he usually 
reaches a true counseling relationship with his client. This 
relationship becomes more meaningful through reading of 
this volume. Such reading increases one’s sensitivity to 
deep currents of emotion which are more dynamic in social 
adjustment of the client than those surface emotions 
readily expressed in words and behavior. Through such 
reading one also becomes more alert to subtle interaction 
of personalities which play a part in the life drama of 
individual and family. 

The book lifts one out of routine into aspirations toward 
performance on a high professional level. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


A Study of Individual and Social Disorganization 


Social Disorganization. By Mabel A. Elliott and 
Francis E. Merrill. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950. Pp. 748. $4.50. 


This is the third edition of a well-known book published 
first in 1934. It is a larger and better organized work than 
the first edition. It has 34 chapters compared to 32 in the 
first edition. But the last chapter in the first is displaced 
in this edition by 2 chapters on Totalitarianism and War, 
and several new chapters have been added under Part IV, 
Community and National Disorganization. 

It is almost encyclopedic in its reference to the literature 
on the topics covered. It attempts to place the concept of 
disorganization in a sociological frame of reference and 
cites practically all the important pieces of research bear- 
ing on the phases discussed. Its brief descriptions of each 
work cited in the selected bibliography at the end of each 
chapter are excellent. 

On the other hand, there are a number of points on 
which important questions may be raised. A minor one is 
the reason stated for preferring the term “disorganiza- 
tion” rather than “pathology” as the general term for the 
maladjustments in society, viz., that the latter term has 
“biological implications of the organic nature of society” 
(p. xi). Yet on page 33 the authors speak of “the organic 
nature of society” as the basis of “implications for social 
disorganization.” More important is the tendency to ignore 
the differences with which different individuals are born 
as factors affecting his response to the stimuli of the en- 
vironment, which the authors assume are the determining 
factors in their behavior. Apparently they assume the tab- 
ula rasa theory of Locke, or something like it. Is “differen- 
tial association” the only explanation? Important, yes, but 
is it the whole thing? In this connection the authors re- 
mark (p. 80) that “There seems to be a tendency to inter- 
pret causal factors in line with the special point of view 
of the person making the evaluation.” Yea, verily, and as 
true of the authors as of the psychologists and psychiatrists 
to whom they apply the criticism. This tendency appears, 
not only with respect to innate differences cited above, but 
also in interpreting some statistical findings cited from ob- 
jective research. One wonders whether Dr. G. V. Hamilton’s 
criticism of Freud in the former’s, A Research in Marriage 
(p. xii), might not apply here: “He is too much given to 
piecing out facts with speculative material.” That is cer- 
tainly permissible when the facts do not exist or have not 
been found, but the sneculations should stand out for just 
what they are. That is not always done. 

While repetition is an excellent device in teaching, one 
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wonders at the amount of it found in treating certain sub- 
jects under “Individual Disorganization” and under “Com- 
munity and National Disorganization.” For example, The 
Juvenile Delinquent, The Adult Offender and the Sex Of- 
fender each have a chapter under Individual Disorganiza- 
tion, and Political Corruption and Crime and the Community 
each one chapter under Community and National Dis- 
organization. In discussing such a subject as crime it is 
difficult to maintain the logical primacy of either the in- 
dividual or the community as factors in the problem of 
behavior. All factors operate through individuals. Some 
important questions are not answered; perhaps they can- 
not be. One of them is, Why do most of the people in a 
group not suffer personal disorganization, but adjust to 
whatever situation arises? Here is where our investigation 
of ogy disorganization or social pathology must wind up 
at last. 


Madison, Wis. JOHN L. GILLIN 


Reports Received 


Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders. 20 
East 84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 1951. Pp. 33. This 
report has been prepared to familiarize correctional work- 
ers with the program of a recently organized association 
for the psychiatric treatment of offenders. The founder of 
the Association is Dr. Melitta Schmideberg and the presi- 
dent is Dr. W.G. Eliasburg. The developmental plans include 
a program of education, establishment of an institute and 
treatment center, and one therapeutic project which has 
recently been established in the Madison Settlement House, 
in the lower East Side of New York. 


City Magistrates’ Courts (Annual Report). City of New 
York, Magistrate Courts, 100 Centre Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. 1950. Pp. 17. This annual statistical report covers 
the work of the courts for the calendar year 1950. 


Crime in the Nation’s Capitol (Annual Report). Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1950. Pp. 30. The Washington 
Criminal Justice Association has been compiling data con- 
cerning serious crime in the District of Columbia since 
1936. This is its fifteenth annual report and in addition to 
an analysis of the volume of serious crime in the District, 
there is also a section on parole. 


Fifty Years of Pioneering. The Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, 816 South Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 1951. Pp. 20. 
Commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of this organiza- 
tion, this pamphlet reviews briefly the advances in the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency with special 
reference to Chicago and Cook County. 


Highfields Experimental Treatment Project (Annual Re- 
port). Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 
N. J. 1951. Pp. 57. Started in July 1950, the Highfields Ex- 
perimental Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders is a 
unique experiment in correctional treatment. Based on the 
principles of group therapy, the report describes the tech- 
nique of “Guided Group Interaction.” 

In-Service Training Manual. The Preston School of In- 
dustry, Ione, Calif., 1951. Pp. 54. As is indicated in the title 
of this publication, it is intended to orient the personnel of 
the School toward the functions, administration, and pro- 
gram of the School, as well as its place in the California 
Youth Authority program. It includes chapters on Classi- 
fication, Discipline, Education, Religion, Medical Service, 
and Personality problems. 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts of Jefferson 
County, Alabama (Annual Report). Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, 120 Second Court North, Birmingham, 
Ala. 1951. Pp. 13. L .R. Jenkins, chief probation officer, sub- 
mits here his twenty-fifth annual report. It is largely a 
statistical report including such data as disposition and 
age range of juvenile cases, children in detention, budget 
appropriations, and a listing of court personnel. 

Juvenile Court of Honolulu (Annual Report). First Judi- 
cial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii. 1950. Pp. 68. Covering the 
calendar year 1950, this report is almost entirely statistical 
in nature, although many of the charts furnish interesting 
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comparative data covering a 5-year period of intake, de- 
tention, and adjudication of referrals. 


Juvenile Traffic Offenders and Court Jurisdiction. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 1951. Pp. 36. The background for the publication 
of this report is the question of transferring the authority 
over juvenile traffic offenders from the juvenile court to 
the regular traffic courts. The handling of such cases is 
not uniform in California and the authority over juvenile 
traffic cases has been taken away from the juvenile courts 
in Indiana and New Jersey. Making no recommendations, 
this publication reviews the practices in other jurisdictions 
and analyzes the traffic violation problem in California. 

Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction. By 
Verner V. Henry. New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 1951. Pp. 20. The proceedings 
of the Annual Conference held in Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 5-7, 1951, are here summarized. The papers presented 
include an address by Professor Paul W. Tappan on the 
Dangerous Sex Offender, and a round table discussion on 
the role of inmate participation in correctional administra- 
tion. 

Missouri Probation and Parole System. Board of Proba- 
tion and Parole, P. O. Box 267, Jefferson City, Mo. 1951. 
Pp. 30. In order to adequately furnish the public informa- 
tion on the probation and parole system of the state, the 
Board has published this pamphlet. It is a compendium of 
state laws and policies relative to probation and parole. It 
describes the organization of the Board, the provisions of 
the law, the rules of parole, and the interstate compact. 


National Association of Probation Officers (Annual Re- 
port). 2 Hobart Place, London. 1950. Pp. 12. The questions 
discussed in this report from England have a familiar 
ring. They include salaries, professional standards, annual 
conferences, and finances. The Association had a member- 
ship of 833 at the end of the year. 


Probation Work in Jamaica (Annual Report). Jamaica 
Probation Service, Kingston, B. W. I. 1950. Pp. 15. The Is- 
land Probation Committee publishes its first annual report. 
Apparently probation for juveniles and adults is used ex- 
tensively in the Islands. 

Programs of the Federal Government Affecting Children 
and Youth. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1951. Pp. 126. 55 cents. In 1948 an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth was organized to explore 
the co-operative relationships between states and the Fed- 
eral Government on the health and welfare of children. 
This report brings together a description of the many pro- 
grams of the Federal Government that affect and benefit 
children and youth. It was used as resource material for 
the Midcentruy White House Conference. 

Reports of the Special Committee To Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime in Interstate Commerce. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office. Presented here are the Interim, 
Second Interim, Third Interim, and Final Reports of the 
popularly known Kefauver Committee to investigate or- 


ganized crime. The interim reports No. 2370, No. 141, No. 
307, were issued prior to May 1, 1951, when the Committee. 
was under the chairmanship of Senator Estes Kefauver. 
The Final Report (No. 725) was issued by the Committee. 
under the chairmanship of Senator Herbert R. O’Conor. 
Hearings held by the Committee since May 1, 1951, will be 
printed as parts 13 to 19 under the subject headings, 
Miscellaneous Witnesses, Narcotics, Kentucky, Florida, 
Maryland-District of Columbia, New York-New Jersey,. 
and Pennsylvania. 

San Diego County Probation Department (Annual Re-. 
port). San Diego County, Calif. 1950. Pp. 50. The princi- 
pal content of this report includes the various reports. 
from the several divisional supervisors; intake, boy’s divi- 
sion, adult division, psychological, records, accounting, and 
reports from the superintendents of the Anthony Deten- 
tion Home and the Rancho del Campo. 

These, Too, Are Human—Essays on Criminal Lives. By 
Maurice Floch. Detroit House of Corrections, Plymouth, 
Mich. 1951. Pp. 133. With keen insight and understanding 
the writer has compiled in this mimeographed volume a 
collection of interesting types of cases, very readable. 


Books Received 


The Adolescent. By Dr. Marynia F. Farnham. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Pp. 237. $3.00. 

Better Youth Services Today, Better Citizens Tomorrow. 
Yearbook of the National Conference of Juvenile Court 
Judges, 1951. 

Contemporary Correction. Edited by Paul W. Tappan. 
oeee York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. 422. 

Library Manual for Correctional Institutions. Prepared 
by the Committee on Institution Libraries of the American 
Prison Association. New York: The American Prison Asso- 
ciation, 1950. Pp. 116. 

Police and Children—A Study of New York City’s Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau. By Alfred J. Kahn. New York: Citizens 
Committee on Children of New York City, Inc., 1951. 

Probation and Related Measures. New York: Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, United Nations. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the Eightieth Annual Congress of Cor- 
rection. New York: The American Prison Association, 1950. 
Pp. 288. 

Proceedings of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publica- 
tions Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. 363. $4 cloth, $2 paper. 

Psychiatric Aspects. of.Juvenile Delinquency. By Lucien 
Bovet. New York: Columbia University Press. $1.00. 

Society and the Criminal. By Sir Norwood East, M.D. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1951. Pp. 452. $8.50. 

Suicide: A Study in Sociology. By Emile Durkheim. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951. Pp. 405. $5.00. 
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A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


4 READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates as- 
signed to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop 
activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institu- 
tion as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of 
printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their 
respective communities and become permanently established in commercial printing as 


News From the Field 


Prisoners Featured on Panel at 
Federal Wardens’ Conference 


A panel discussion led by three prisoners from the fed- 
eral correctional institution at Seagoville, Texas, was one 
of the highlights of the wardens’ conference conducted by 
i eee Bureau of Prisons at Dallas, September 24 
to 27. 

A feature of the conference was a demonstration of 
planning and preparing more palatable menus for prison- 
ers. Three typical prison meals were prepared in two dif- 
ferent ways—one in an attractive and the other in an 
unattractive manner. The demonstration showed it was 
possible to make meals attractive without additional cost. 

The conference opened with a panel discussion on plan- 
ning for the year ahead. In the afternoon of the opening 
day Myr! E. Alexander, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, gave a demonstration of approaches to inmate 
adjustment problems. Warden Walter A. Hunter of Leav- 
enworth followed with a presentation of the application of 
visual aids to institution management. Robert D. Barnes, 
senior architect for the Bureau, closed the first day’s meet- 
ing with a discussion of the values and methods of preven- 
tive maintenance. 

Under the chairmanship of Federal Prison Director 
James V. Bennett, the second day was turned over to the 
wardens. Each of the federal prison system’s 22 wardens 
and superintendents discussed briefly an administrative 
problem of his own choice and special interest. 

The United States Public Health Service Hospital at Fort 
Worth was host to the conferees on the third day when 
medical and psychiatric problems were discussed by staff 
members of the Public Health Service. Among the topics 
considered were drug addiction, narcotic drugs and their 
effect, the treatment of drug addiction in a hospital and in 
an institution, and psychotherapy. 

The 4-day conference closed with a workshop session on 
headquarters and field problems. 


Author of “Fifty-five 
‘Bad’ Boys’’ Succumbs 


Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, director of the Division of 
Mental Hygiene of the Michigan State Department of 
Health and author of the classic work, Fifty-five “Bad” 
Boys, died in Michigan on July 29. 

A native of Iowa, Dr. Hartwell received his M.D. degree 
from the University of Iowa in 1906. It was while serving 
as a medical officer in the Marine Corps during World War I 
that he developed a special interest in psychiatry. After 
the war he studied at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
and later joined the staff of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center at Boston. 

A former star football player with the University of 
Iowa, Dr. Hartwell had considerable success with difficult 
boys. His methodology of thinking about and with and 
planning for a problem boy is reflected in his Fifty-five 
“Bad” Boys, published in 1931. 

In 1940 he became head of the department of psychiatry 
at the University of Buffalo Medical School and in 1945 
went to Michigan to organize child guidance clinics under 
the Department of Mental Health. He published his Prac- 
tical Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene in 1947. 

“The story of his life and of his vivid human relation- 
ships before and after he chose the field of child psychiatry, 
in his mid-forties, would make an interesting saga of a 
sincere, enthusiastic, socially-minded physician,” writes Dr. 
William Healy in commenting on Dr. Hartwell’s life and 
work. “He had great human qualities that led him to serve 
valiantly and that endeared him to a host of his fellow 
beings.” 


Prisoners Tell Radio Audience 
About Evils of Narcotics 


To inform the public of the evils of narcotic addiction, 
two inmates of the State Prison of Southern Michigan who 
were former drug addicts have made wire recordings of 
their lives for use on a series of 15-minute programs over 
Detroit radio station WWJ. 

Both men expressed willingness to co-operate with the 
radio station, one of them saying he felt this was an op- 
portunity to warn other people of the pitfalls to which he 
succumbed. 

One of the inmates after arrest confessed to 100 rob- 
beries within a 30-day period, the loot from which was used 
to obtain drugs. After extensive treatment at the Detroit 
Receiving Hospital he succeeded in throwing off the hold of 
narcotics, but became emaciated and was in such “terrible 
—— that several times he attempted to do harm to him- 
self. 

Now recovering his lost weight, self-confidence, and self- 
respect the inmate said: “When I remember all the hell I 
went through because of dope and what it led me to, I am 
more than willing to do all I can to prevent others from 
having to go through the same thing.” 


Industrialists Vote Approval 
On Hiring Released Prisoners. 


Assurance that prison records will not hinder their 
chances of obtaining jobs when paroled or discharged was 
given to the inmates of the State Prison of Southern Michi- 
gan by three executives of the Detroit area representing 
the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company, the 
Keast Building Contractors, and the Wilson Dairy Com- 
pany. 

Each representative recounted favorable experiences with 
former prisoners who had demonstrated their willingness 
and dependability as workmen. All of the companies hold 
the opinion that if a man is capable and can do the work, 
he has a good chance of getting a job. 


Addicts Anonymous Organizes 
At Michigan State Prison 


Plans to introduce a mutual assistance program for drug 
addicts, patterned after the principles of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, have been announced by Group Therapist Joe Del- 
linger of the State Prison of Southern Michigan. 

According to Dellinger it was an addict at the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington who 
conceived the idea 3 years ago that drug victims might 
better prepare for social readjustment by participating in 
group therapy discussion emphasizing a basic creed of self- 
improvement. 

One addict, after being subjected to 36 “cures” in vari- 
ous institutions, it is pointed out, went back to narcotics 
within 30 days after being released. Over a period of many 
years he failed to rid himself of the addiction. He joined 
Addicts Anonymous and has been free from prison and 
drugs for over 2 years. 

“It will be our purpose to foster a means of rehabilitation 
of the addict and carry a message of hope to those who 
have become enslaved by the use of habit-forming drugs.” 
These are the words of the inmate who outlined to prison 
officials the aims and purposes of the new organization. 

Weekly sessions by volunteer members will be held and 
a charter group will be formed. Officials will be elected and 
a constitution governing conduct in the organization will 
be drafted. 
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Inmate Artist Aids Safety 
Project for City Children 


An illustrated picture book, prepared inside the walls of 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan and containing the 
do’s and don’t’s of traffic for school children, has been dis- 
tributed to each child in Jackson’s schools. 

Sponsored by the National Safety Council, the project 
has been adopted by city police departments all over the 
United States. An earlier distribution of a picture book 
commercially prepared several years ago proved to be so 
costly that officials at the State Prison were consulted and 
a saving of over $4,000 resulted. 

More than 200 man-hours of work on the art project, 
part time during the day and several hours each night, 
were put in by the inmate artist to complete the work. 
Jackson police officials have forwarded an official commen- 
dation letter to the National Safety Council for presenta- 
tion to the artist. 


30 States Represented at 
Interstate Compact Meeting 


Forty-five representatives from 30 states: attended the 
sixth annual meeting of the Association of Administrators 
of the Interstate Compact for Supervision of Parolees and 
Probationers held at Chicago, August 16 to 17. Also in at- 
tendance were representatives of the Federal Government, 
the National Probation and Parole Association, and the 
Council of State Governments. 

Among the subjects discussed at the conference were the 
use of the compact in a civil defense emergency, interstate 
assistance on extradition, retaking absconders who have 
not entered compact channels, detainers, and out-of-state 
incarceration. 

Walter Gordon of California, retiring president of the 
Association, and B. E. Crihfield of the eastern regional 
office of the Council of State Governments shared the chair- 
manship of the meeting. 

Officers elected for 1951-1952 were Judge Henry H. Hunt 
of Connecticut, president; Glenn R. Klopfenstein of Ohio, 
vice president; and Francis R. Bridges, Jr., of Florida, 
treasurer. The secretariat of the Association continues to 
be the Council of State Governments. 


Alcohol Hygiene Committee 
Prepares Booklet on Narcotics 


The “Dope” on Dope is the title of a booklet released in 
September by the National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene. 
The second of the Committee’s reports on social ills today, 
the booklet discusses the following topics: How Addiction 
Begins, Marijuana and Heroin, The Cost of Thrills, What 
Every Parent Should Know, What Every Teenager Should 
Know, and Rays of Hope. 

Commenting on narcotics and the narcotic problem, the 
report states that “heroin, a drug five times more potent 
than morphine, causes so much danger of addiction that 
physicians no longer are allowed to prescribe it, and its 
manufacture or sale in the United States is forbidden by 
law; yet suddenly a situation has developed that it becomes 
easy for young people to purchase this dangerous and en- 
slaving drug in many neighborhoods, especially near schools.” 

The report concludes that the inoculation center against 
vice, crime, or antisocial behavior is the home and points 
out to the public the following signs of drug addiction: (1) 
the youngster becomes sleepy, apathetic, secretive, cranky, 
and unreliable, (2) he loses interest in his school work, his 
hobbies, sports, (3) he locks himself in the bathroom for 
long periods, (4) he takes articles of value from the home, 
(5) he wants to quit school and usually does, and (6) his 
arms may be covered with the marks of a hypodermic needle. 
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Illinois Governor Urges Draft of 
Prisoners Into Military Service 


Speaking in Chicago before the National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies, Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
urged the drafting of selected prisoners into military serv- 
ice. He based his recommendation on a study of the service 
records of 3,000 Illinois prisoners who were paroled to the 
armed forces during World War II. 

The plan would serve a threefold purpose, said Governor 
Stevenson: (1) it would lower expenses to the state in car- 
ing for the upkeep and security of convicts, (2) it would 
aid prisoner rehabilitation, an important factor in modern 
penology, and (3) it would make available a source of man- 
power not now utilized. 

The Governor’s report indicated that of the 3,000 men re- 
leased to military service, 87 percent received honorable 
discharges and, he added, this number might be increased 
through a more adequate screening technique to learn which 
prisoners are most amenable to rehabilitation. 

Conducted by the Illinois parole board on a grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the study indicates that more 
than half of the men released received battle stars and 30 
percent were under direct and sustained combat fire. Ninety- 
eight percent of those in combat won honorable discharges. 
More than a third of them received the Purple Heart and 
15 percent won the Bronze Arrowhead for assault landings. 


Ohio Prisoners Offer Skin 
For Fourth Time in 3 Years 


For the fourth time since December 1948 inmates of 
Ohio Penitentiary have volunteered skin grafts for criti- 
cally burned children. 

Cut of 24 men selected on the basis of blood type, 16 vol- 
unteered within a few minutes’ time of the request to give 
70 square inches of skin to a 4-year-old child. 

Each of the three former recipients of the grafts donated 
by Ohio Penitentiary inmates—a 4- and 9-year-old girl and 
an 11-year-old boy—are today alive and well through surgi- 
cal science and “Pentown’s” gift. 


Mister Breger 


“Your Honor, I object—the defendant is trying to get the 
women jurors on his side... !” 


Reprinted by permission of King Features Syndicate 
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Prison Association Takes Stand 
Against Corporal Punishment 


At the time of the much-publicized plot at Colorado’s 
Canon City state penitentiary last July, which was fol- 
lowed by reported corporal punishment inflicted upon the 
prisoners responsible, the American Prison Association sent 
the following telegram to Colorado’s Governor Dan Thorn- 


“The American Prison Association has noted with deep 
concern press reports to the effect that certain inmates 
of the Colorado State Penitentiary who had been involved 
in an escape were when recaptured subjected to severe 
beating. The Association has on several occasions and 
most recently in 1946 gone on record as strongly opposed 
to corporal punishment. The present example of the sur- 
vival of a discredited practice is to be deplored. The As- 
sociation urges that steps be taken by the appropriate 
authorities of the State of Colorado to prevent any repe- 
tition.” 

Three days later Governor Thornton replied to the tele- 
gram, expressing appreciation for the Association’s inter- 
est in the Colorado incident and stating that “we have 
prohibited any further whippings or floggings of any kind 
and are employing a business manager to take care of the 
business management of the penitentiary, as well as insti- 
tuting several other policies that will tend to improve con- 
ditions in general.” 


New England Holds 12th Annual 
Probation and Parole Conference 


New London, Connecticut, was host to the Twelfth New 
England Conference on Probation, Parole, and Crime Pre- 
vention September 13 to 15. Over 250 probation and parole 
officials and correctional workers were in attendance. 

Captain P. E. McDowell, U. S. N., of the Human Re- 
sources Committee, Research and Development Board, De- 
partment of Defense, Washington, clarified the attitude of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps concerning the enlist- 
ment of probationers and parolees. 

Other speakers who highlighted the conference were Dr. 
George G. Killinger, chairman of the United States Board 
of Parole; Harry W. Katzman, supervisor of casework 
at the Court of General Sessions, New York City; and Miss 
Ethel Cherry, casework supervisor at the Children’s Court, 
Westchester County, New York. 

Miss Kathleen Crowley, probation officer of the Superior 
Court for New Haven County, was president of the con- 
ference. 

The following officers were elected for 1952: President, 
Richard T. Smith, director of probation, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Vice President, Perry D. Hayden, superintend- 
ent of the Men’s Reformatory, Windham, Maine; and Sec- 
cretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Devine, probation officer, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 


Prisoner’s Handicraft 
Sales Reach New High 


An increase of more than 1200 percent over last year in 
hobby and handicraft sales is reported by Handicraft Man- 
ager George E. Hannaford of the California State Prison 
(Folsom) at Represa. 

Not only has there been an increase in sales, Mr. Hanna- 
ford emphasizes, but there has been an increase in quality 
of workmanship, showing the result of more painstaking 
effort on the part of the inmates. 

Much credit for the increased sales also goes to Warden 
Robert A. Heinze who takes hobby articles with him wher- 
ever he goes, displaying them to his friends and organiza- 
tions to which he belongs. 

Sportsman Max Bear has given advertising on his radio 
program over KFBK inviting the public to visit the prison 
hobby shop. 


46 States Represented 
At 81st Prison Congress 


Six hundred registered delegates from 46 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, Norway, England, the Nether- 
lands, and Japan attended the 8ist annual Congress of 
Correction at Biloxi, Mississippi, October 21 to 26. 

A number of sessions at the Congress gave special em- 
phasis to the place of prisons and prison labor in the pro- 
duction program for defense. It was pointed out by the 
conference officials that $200 million worth of goods could 
be produced annually by prisons if they were given the au- 
thority to proceed. 

Among other problems discussed by the various sections 
of the Congress were problems relating to the sex offender, 
crime prevention, and jail and prison management. Various 
phases of probation and parole were considered at meetings 
sponsored by the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, an affiliate member of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. 

The annual congress for 1952 will be held at Atlantic 
City during the week of October 5. Toronto, Canada, will 
be the meeting place in 1953. 

James W. Curran, superintendent of state-use industries 
for the Maryland Department of Correction, was elected 
president of the Association for 1951-1952. Mr. Curran 
was formerly a vice president. 

Vice presidents elected were Norman Fenton of Sacra- 
mento, California; General Ralph B. Gibson of Canada; 
Miss Nina Kinsella of Alderson, West Virginia; Kenyon J. 
Scudder of Chino, California; and Walter M. Wallack of 
Wallkill, New York. 


Warden Duffy Named to Board 
Of California Adult Authority 


Clinton T. Duffy, warden of San Quentin for 11 years, 
has been named by Governor Warren to the new five- 
member board of the California Adult Authority. 

A number of major reforms in prison administration 
were instituted by Duffy as warden of one of the Nation’s 
largest and oldest prisons. Referring to these reforms, 
Warden Duffy said, ‘No man can accomplish revolutionary 
changes alone—he needs the willing co-operation of those 
who work with him and those who supervise his activities, 
as well as those who must live under the unusual condi- 
tions of prison. Under a less enlightened correctional ad- 
ministration the changes that have taken place at San 
Quentin during my years there might not have been possible.” 

Fred Finsley, former chief state parole officer, was ap- 
pointed as the fifth member of the board. 

Until recently the Adult Authority consisted of three 
members. 


Bureau of Prisons Names 
Head of Juvenile Branch 


Richard J. Heaney, former parole officer with the Na- 
tional Training School at Washington, D. C., has been 
named supervisor of the Juvenile Branch of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. He assumed his new duties in October 
and succeeds Donald Brewer who was appointed assistant 
director of the Department of Public Welfare for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A native of Minnesota, Heaney graduated from the 
State Teachers College at St. Cloud in 1941. Following 
graduation he was in military service for 4% years. On 
separation from service he engaged in graduate study at 
the University :of Minnesota, specializing in criminology 
and public administration. 

In October 1947 Heaney entered the federal prison serv- 
ice as a correctional officer at the federal correctional insti- 
tution at Sandstone, Minnesota, remaining there until he 
came to the National Training School. In December 1948 
he was called to the headquarters staff of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons. 
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Probation Study Reveals Youth 
Involved in Venturesome Crimes 


Younger offenders placed on probation last year by fed- 
eral courts were generally convicted of the more active and 
venturesome crimes such as transportation of stolen vehicles, 
breaking and entering, and crimes on the high seas and on 
governmental reservations. Older probationers were con- 
victed largely of such offenses as liquor law violations, 
white slave traffic, narcotic offenses other than the mari- 
huana tax act, and violations of the food and drug laws and 
the motor carrier act. 

These and other interesting statistical facts are reported 
by Will Shafroth, chief of the Procedural Studies and Stat- 
istical Division of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts in a statistical analysis of 9,964 persons 
granted probation during the fiscal year 1950. 

Other data revealed by the study include the following: 

The median age of probationers was 29 years compared 
to 28.1 for federal prisoners. 

Eight percent of the probationers were women compared 
to 4 percent in federal prisons. 

About two-thirds of the probationers were white, 28.0 
Negro, 2.3 percent Mexican, and the remainder other racial 
groups. 

The relatively high age of probationers, according to Mr. 
Shafroth, is partly the result of the large number of older 
probationers among those convicted for violations of liquor 
laws. In this offense group the age is consistently above 
average. 

Women constituted a larger than usual proportion of the 
probationers in such offense groups as embezzlement, for- 
gery, and narcotic offenses other than violations of the 
marihuana tax act. 

Less than 6 percent of the 9,964 had received mixed sen- 
tences in which probation on one or more counts followed 
a sentence on one or more counts. 

After the first of the year comparable statistical data 
for the fiscal year 1951 will be compiled and analyzed by 
the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics and will 
be presented in the June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Penalties for Violation of 
Narcotic Laws Increased 


On November 2, 1951, President Truman signed House 
Bill 3490 (Public Law 255, 82nd Congress) which amends 
the penalty provisions applicable to persons violating nar- 
cotic laws. 

Under the provisions of the amended law, violators of 
the narcotic and marihuana laws shall be fined for the first 
offense not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not less than 
2 years or more than 5 years. On the first conviction for a 
narcotic offense the imposition of execution of sentence 
may be suspended and probation may be granted. Proba- 
tion may not be granted, however, upon conviction for a 
second or subsequent offense. 

For a second offense under the narcotic or marihuana 
law, the offender shall be fined not more than $2,000 and 
imprisoned not less than 5 years or more than 10 years. 

For a third or subsequent offense, the offender shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not less than 10 
years or more than 20 years. . 

The amended law further provides that after conviction, 
but prior to the pronouncement of sentence, the court shall 
be advised by the United States attorney whether the con- 
viction is the offender’s first or a subsequent offense. If it is 
not a first offense, the United States attorney will file an 
information setting forth the prior convictions and the of- 
fender will have an opportunity in open court to affirm or 
deny that he is identical with the person previously con- 
victed. If he denies the identity, sentence shall be post- 
poned for such time as to permit a trial before a jury on 
the sole issue of the offender’s identity with the person pre- 
viously convicted. If he is found by the jury to be the per- 
son previously convicted he shall be sentenced in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 


Funny Business 
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“They gave him the key to the city, but the state presented 
him with that uniform for trying to use it!” 


Reprinted by permission of NEA Service, Inc. 


Chicago Training Center 
Conducts Fourth Session 


A study of the motivations of human behavior and how 
treatment methods and techniques can most effectively be 
used with offenders were emphasized at the fourth 2-week 
session of the federal probation system’s training center 
held at Chicago in October. Seven recently appointed fed- 
deral probation officers were in attendance. 

Federal District Judge J. Sam Perry of Chicago, who is 
trained in social work as well as in law, opened the session 
with remarks on the responsibility of the probation officer 
to the court. 

The October session featured discussions on the evalua- 
tion of criminal responsibility by Dr. Henry A. Davidson, 
chief of the psychiatry and neurology section of the Vet- 
erans Administration in Washington; the development of 
personality in the formative years by Dr. Harry Rowe, 
psychiatrist with the Veterans Administration Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic in Chicago; crime causation by Professor 
Albert J. Reiss of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the philosophy of criminal law by Pro- 
fessor Ernst W. Puttkammer of the University of Chicago 
Law School; and the special problem of the alcoholic, nar- 
cotic addict, and sex deviate by Dr. Edward J. Kelleher, di- 
rector of the Chicago Municipal Court Psychiatric Institute. 

Federal officers completing the course were Knute F. 
Dobkins of Indianapolis, Earl J. Harrison of Mobile, Fred 
C. Hall, Jr., of Tyler, Texas, Nelson B. Klein, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, Roy I. Knox of Philadelphia, Roger K. Thomas of 
Salt Lake City, and Frank T. Waterson of Albany. 


CORRECTION 


We regret the error in Justice Levy’s name at the 
close of his letter to the editor on pages 46-47 of the 
September 1951 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. The 
name should be JUSTICE I. MONTEFIORE LEvyY. 
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